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Discusses National Problems 
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PUTTING “STUFF” ON THE BALL 


When a John Hancock agent presents 
the readjustment income plan to a pros- 
pect he is assured of a good delivery. The 
plan is popular because it does not call 


for a big outlay, and it is aimed at a need 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


that is universal. John Hancock national 
advertising paves the way by its vivid pre- 
approach presentation of the subject and 
leads the way to a “winning delivery” for 


John Hancock agents. 
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Joun A. Lioyp. 


Superintendent of Insurance. Ohio 


JOHN A. LLOYD was born in Jackson, Ohio, and 

was educated in the schools of the same state. 
He attended grade schools in Columbus; high school 
in Chillicothe, and then higher education at Ohio 
State. 


His early business experience was obtained as a 
newspaper reporter for the Chillicothe Scioto Ga- 
selte and the Portsmouth Daily Times. Later, for 
the six years from 1923 until 1929, his title was Man- 
aging Editor Lloyd. of the Portsmouth Morning 
Sun. 


He was engaged in the printing and advertising 
business in Portsmouth for the following five years, 
during which time he served in the Ohio State Senate 
for three terms, being first elected in 1930, and re- 
elected in 1932 and 1934. 


Mr. Lloyd was elected secretary of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in 1933 and held that 
position until 1939 when he resigned. He is a mem- 
ber of the Lions Club, Presbyterian Church, Masonic 
lodge, Columbus Press Club and the Buckeye Club. 


He is married and has two children. 
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H. L. Weer. 


Director of Insurance, Rhode Island 


L. WELLER was born and educated in the 
* State of Wisconsin, with a degree of LL.B. 
from the University of Wisconsin. He practiced law 
in Providence, Rhode Island, continuously since the 
summer of 1925, first as an associate and later as a 
member of the firm of Tillinghast, Collins and Tanner. 
Specialized in corporate law generally, with a special 
emphasis upon corporations engaged in banking, 
trust management, and public utilities. 


After the election of William H. Vanderbilt as 
Governor of the State of Rhode Island, at the end 
of February, 1939, resigned from partnership in the 
firm of Tillinghast, Collins and Tanner in order to 
organize the new State Department of Business Regu- 
lation as the Director thereof. The department has 
the responsibility of enforcing virtually all state laws 
regulating business, including insurance companies, 
banks, the sale of securities, public utilities, public 
accountancy, liquor control, and racing and ath- 
letics. The Director is ex-officio the statutory officer 
in immediate charge of insurance supervision, in ad- 
dition to the general supervision of other work of the 
department. 
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The Spectator Life Agents Brief 
May Fit Your Particular 


Sales Ability 


Exactly 





736 PAGES 
150 COMPANIES 


More Unusual Sales Material Than 
in Any Other Similar Book 


\ comprehensive description of the new Social Security Act. 
with tables showing benefits to various incomes. and years of 
coverage, makes it easy to ascertain the ultimate pension due. 
With this information you can effectively tie up Social Security 
with a specific retirement goal. This knowledge leads into a 
discussion about the need of more income producing life insur- 
ance. It makes programming easy. A special section is devoted 
to the current practices of the companies on war riders. Retire: 
ment contracts are fully covered in an unusual way. 


It’s in the Method of Presentation 


Skillfully condensed, the Life Agents Brief presents the most comprehensive analysis 
of companies’ policies covering all essential points such as aviation, cash values, 
double indemnities, ete. Over 2950 contracts are shown. A very complete section 
is devoted to industrial insurance; juvenile and children’s ordinary rates: and other 
features that are so arranged that they are quickly understood and can be used to 


interest vour prospects. 


IT MAY OFFER YOU AN ENTIRELY NEW SALES APPROACH 


The Specator—Insurance Authorities Since 1868 





The Brief Now Being Distributed—Place Your Order Today 


Enter my order, and bill me at my company’s Club Rate, after delivery, 
copies Life Agents Brief 
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The Value of Tact 


ACT has been described as a mental virtue without which 

the best of talent would be worthless. Tact disposes its 

possessor to timeliness in the forwarding of his ambition.. 
Strength and courage in a man might well be frustrated if 
deprived of an instinctive direction as to when and where and 
how to use them. Talent knows what to do, but tact knows 
when and how to do it. Many are the talented who lack the 
tact necessary for success. In the world of business talent has 
been appraised as wealth, the value of which is in constant 
flux whereas tact is ready money. In such an estimate men 
gifted beyond their fellow men have lived for years adjudged 
as plodding mediocrities. On the contrary, those not other- 
wise favored have, through the use of tact, risen to heights 
well beyond their capacity. 


In life insurance soliciting as perhaps in no other field is 
there much necessity for tact or, as it may be described, the 
ability to seize each opportunity as is presented. The talented 
man readily grasps the benefits which he has within his power 
to distribute. He has the ability to learn the fundamentals of 
life insurance. His intelligence enables him to envision the 
protection against poverty and distress which is possible 
through the ownership of life insurance. He can correlate 
human needs to specific contracts. He understands the theory 
of selling with its successive steps of approach, presentation 
and closing. 


Unless, however, a man has the tact to select the proper 
moment to exert pressure in the proper balance he will never 
be a successful distributor of life insurance and so achieve the 
goal of his ambition which, as a well disposed agent, is to 
eliminate the vagaries of chance from the financial life of the 
individual. 


The best and most successful agent will possess a thorough 
knowledge of the business of life insurance. Through it he 
will gain the confidence, the good will and the respect of his 
clientele. By the use of tact he will have the faculty of judg- 
ing when to avail himself of the advantage which such posses- 
sions grant. 


) a & ee 
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INSURANCE DEPARTMENT RULINGS 
THEREON 





memorandum with regard to the 

force and effect of departmental 
rulings and the attitude of courts 
thereon, reference being had to the 
history of the insurance department 
of the State of New York, and the 
court decisions which sustain rulings 
of the Department or which have 
modified or reversed such rulings. 

The insurance department of the 
State of New York was established by 
the Act of April 15, 1859, chapter 366 
of the laws of that year, and by that 
act the department was charged with 
the execution of the laws theretofore 
passed or that might be thereafter 
passed in relation to insurance. Sec- 
tion 2 of the act provided that the 
chief officer of the department be de- 
nominated the superintendent of the 
insurance department. By the terms 
of the act it was to take effect on the 
first day of the next January, that is, 
January 1, 1860. The act further 
provided that the superintendent of 
the insurance department should be 
appointed by the Governor, by and 
with the advice of the senate, and he 
was to possess all the powers, perform 
all the duties, and be subjected to all 


| HAVE been asked to prepare a 
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the obligations theretofore conferred 
by law upon the comptroller of the 
State or to which the comptroller was 
then subject in relation to insurance 
companies and their formation under 
the then existing laws. 


Departmental Policy 

The first superintendent of the in- 
surance department of the State of 
New York entered upon the discharge 
of his duties on the 12th day of Janu- 
ary, 1860, and in accordance with the 
law creating the office and establish- 
ing the department of insurance he 
made his first report to the legislature 
under date March 1 of that year. In 
that report he announced that in or- 
ganizing the department and estab- 
lishing a line of policy to be pursued 
he deemed it important that the true 
construction of the laws relating to 
foreign insurance companies. be 
adopted and rigidly adhered to in 
practice. Since that time and for more 
than sixty-five years it has been the 
settled policy of the department that 
no ruling be made unless it is in ac- 
cordance with the plain language of 
the statute, or is supported by the 
decision of a court of competent juris- 


A memorandum based on 
sixty-five years’ record of the 
New York State insurance 


department's work 


(IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE) 


By JOHN S. ANDREWS 


diction, or is in accordance with well 
settled principles of the common law. 

I suppose that this policy will be 
recognized as a wise one, and such as 
ought to be pursued by the branch of 
the state government having in some 
measure control of the activities of 
each and all of the hundreds of insur- 
ance corporations doing business in 
this State. But in carrying out that 
policy a number of practical difficul- 
These difficul- 


ties arise from many causes, and it 


ties are encountered. 


may be interesting to consider a few 
of these causes. 

First. In the interpretation of 4 
statute relating to insurance the de- 
partment adopts the meaning which 
seems to be in harmony with the in- 
tention of the party who drafted the 
bill, having in mind the condition 
which the statute was intended to cor- 
rect. The practical difficulty here is 
that few statutes are enacted which 
are not, at some point, susceptible of 
more than one interpretation. The 
department in most cases looks for 4 
meaning which will be in the interest 
of the insuring public; insurance com- 
pany officials and insurance company 
counsel look for the meaning which 
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will permit the utmost freedom of ac- 
tion on the part of insurance corpora- 
tions, their officers and agents. 

Second. If it appears to the depart- 
ment that a certain statute has re- 
ceived interpretation by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, that interpre- 
tation should ordinarily be accepted 
and applied in any case which seems 
to fall within the plain language of 
the court decision. Insurance company 
counsel will attempt to show that the 
decision does not apply to the com- 
pany which he represents; that the 
ease cited by the department in 
support of its ruling should be 
“distinguished” from the conditions 
applicable to his company; that the 
facts and circumstances are different, 
and the decision of the court does not 
apply. Insurance company officials, 
particularly if they are laymen, will 
object that the court in the case cited 
did not hold as claimed by the depart- 
ment; that the court could not have 
held as indicated by the language 
used; that the court really meant 
something quite different; or (and this 
is deemed to be a clincher) that the 
language used by the court, and which 
has been cited by the department in 
support of its ruling, was “mere 
obiter” and decided nothing. This is 
a favorite objection made by laymen 
officials of insurance corporations to 
any ruling of the department based 
on a court decision, and the fact that 
the precise words used by the courts 
were necessary in stating the point 
decided does not worry them. 


Common Law Principles 


Third. The principles of the com- 
mon law as a basis for departmental 
rulings. There have been occasions 
when it has seemed that some rule of 
the English Common Law as it was in 
force in the colony of New York on 
the 19th of April, 1775, and which, not 
having been abrogated by the Consti- 
tution of the State or superseded by 
any statute adopted thereunder, has 
been preserved by the Constitution as 
a part of the laws of the State, could 
be relied upon to uphold a ruling of 
the department. The difficulty arising 
from an attempt to base a departmen- 
tal ruling on some principle of the 
common law arises from the fact that 
80 few attorneys will now admit that 
there are any principles of the com- 
mon law in force in the State of New 
York at the present time. 

At the time the insurance depart- 
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Departmental Service of John S. Andrews 


John S. Andrews, registrar of the State Department of Insurance for 
twenty-nine years, who retired December 20, 1927, died April 14, 1939. 
He was a diligent student and was devoted to his work in the department. 
He did not consider his position a job but a most interesting opportunity 
for study and service. He began his service in the insurance department 
in 1898, when he was appointed an examiner by Superintendent of In- 
surance Louis F. Payne. He served in this capacity for three years in New 
York City; later he was named to the actuarial division and began his 


residence in Albany. 


Following the Armstrong insurance investigation, Mr. Andrews was 
made chief of the policy bureau in which his duties included the investiga- 
tion and examination of life, health and accident policies. He also acted 
as senior counsel of the department and prepared almost every important 
legal decision made by the department. He was a native of Ontario 
county and formerly practiced law in Canandaigua. 

The accompanying article is one of many written on the subject of in- 
surance by Mr. Andrews and will be of especial interest to readers of The 
Spectator as showing the relation between the courts and the depart- 
ment. Governor Lehman has appointed a Moreland Act Commissioner 
to study Administrative rulings so that this article is timely. 


(Signed 


Louts H. Prnx, 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
State of New York 








ment of this State was established 
there were in force a comparatively 
small number of statutory laws relat- 
ing to insurance and insurance corpo- 
rations. In the Revised Statutes of 
1829 the subject of insurance was cov- 
ered in seven brief sections, being title 
XXI of Chap. XX, Part I, and the 
caption of that title (XXI) is “Of in- 
surance on property in this state made 
in foreign countries, and by individu- 
als and associations unauthorized by 
law.” Thus it will be seen that as 
early as 1829 the question of insurance 
taken out in this State in foreign 
(alien) nonadmitted companies and as- 
sociations was of such importance that 
it received the attention of the revisers 
of the statutes and of the legislature. 
Besides these seven sections in the 
Revised Statutes of 1829, there were 
about thirty separate and not very 
closely related statutes covering in- 
surance, which had been added from 
time to time between the years 1829 
and 1860. This does not include any 
of the one hundred and forty or more 
statutes enacted from 1829 to 1849, by 
each of which statutes an insurance 
corperation was chartered. The first 
general insurance law of this State 
was chapter 308 of the Laws of 1849, 
which established the procedure to be 
fellewed in organizing corporations 
to carry on the business of insurance, 


either fire insurance, marine insur- 
ance or life insurance. 

But it must not be supposed that 
the questions to be answered and the 
problems to be solved by the insurance 
department are limited to an interpre- 
tation or construction of statutes re- 
lating to the subjects of insurance and 
insurance corporations. Far from it. 
Within a comparatively brief period 
of time the department has had before 
it questions arising under the General 
Corporation Law, the Stock Corpora- 
tion Law, the Business Corporation 
Law, the Personal Property Law, the 
Law of Descent and Distribution, the 
Domestic Relations Law, the Negoti- 
able Instrument Law, the Tax Law, 
and many more, besides the Code of 
Civil Procedure and its successor, the 
Civil Practice Act. It follows that in 
making rulings the department must 
be guided by certain broad general 
principles of laws and canons of inter- 
pretation, of which a few only need 
be mentioned. 

The superintendent acts chiefly in 
an executive or administrative capac- 
ity, therefore he must be guided by 
1ule— 

First. He cannot make law. That 
is, he cannot legislate. As was said 
by the court in a recent case in the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, Third Department (not re- 
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ported), Mr. Justice Van Kirk writing 
the opinion, which related to the 
power of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion under the Education Law: 

“He may require the law to be 
obeyed; he may not make law; his is 
an executive, not a legislative power.” 

Thus in Wyman’s Administrative 
Law, Public Officers, the author lays 
down the rule that the power of a 
depaitment, so far as orders are con- 
cerned, is limited to an execution of 
law; it ceases when the action taken, 
in effect, supersedes the law. Rules 
and regulations must not contravene 
existing law. (Wyman, §106, page 
310.) 

He further says, (page 309)— 

“If a rule is adopted by a depart- 
ment for the administration of a stat- 
ute and the justice of the rule is dis- 
puted, if possible that course is to be 
taken which will harmonize the stat- 
ute and the rule so as to give effect to 
both. If the rule and the statute can- 
not be harmonized, in every case the 
rule must be sacrificed to the law.” 

Citing Benett’s Case, 7 U. S. Pen- 


sions Dec. 1 (1893). The law must 
prevail over rules and regulations or 
usage. (Wyman, §107, page 312.) A 
square case for the law as against the 
usage is Merritt v. Cameron, 137 U. S. 
542 (1890). Neither can a usage be 
allowed to contravene or contradict a 
statute. (Wyman, §107, page 311; Cit- 
ing United States v. Mann, 2 Brook, 
11 [1882]). 

Second. It is a thoroughly well set- 
tled principle of law that a public 
officer has no power to waive a provi- 
sion of the statute, and he cannot en- 
force a rule made by him which is 
enacted as a substitute for the statute. 
In the case of Merritt v. Cameron, 
107 U. S. 542, Mr. Justice Lamar an- 
nouncing the decision of the court 
said: “A regulation of a department, 
however, cannot repeal a statute.” 

Again, officers cannot dispense with 
a requirement of law by any waiver. 
Lyman on Administrative Law §74, 
citing Baltimore v. Erchbach, 18 Md. 
276 (1861). See also McDonald v. 
New York Life Ins. Co., 68 N. Y. 23. 

Third. Under certain circumstances 
the superintendent of insurance acts 
judicially. People ex rel. Burr v. Kel- 
sey, 129 App. Div. 399. It follows that 
where the superintendent of insur- 
ance is thus acting judicially, he must 
be guided in his action by judicial 
precedents. He cannot safely depart 
from a course which has been estab- 
lished by law or which has been sanc- 
tioned and approved by the highest 
court of the State. 


Judicial Action 


The first consolidated insurance law 
of the State was enacted by chapter 
690 of the Laws of 1892, which be- 
came effective October 1, of that year. 
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The Insurance Law thus established 
has been amended and re-enacted with 
numerous additions so that the Insur- 
ance Law as we have it at this time 
comprises more than three hundred 
sections, and in a number of instances 
a single section is so extensive in its 
character as to require from ten to a 
dozen or more subdivisions, and this 
law as it must now be administered is 
of a very complicated nature. (New 
Code effective Jan. 1, 1940.—Ed.) Pro- 
fessor Goodnow in his work on Prin- 
ciples of the Administrative Law of 
the United States, (pp. 322, 323) 
classifies the administrative law of a 
State into I. Unconditional Statutes, 
and, II. Conditional Statutes. 


Conditional 


The Insurance Law of this State 
presents a curious combination of 
these conditional statutes and uncon- 
ditional statutes. So far as the con- 
ditional statutes are concerned, the 
superintendent is clothed with discre- 
tionary powers as to the manner and 
in some respects as to the extent to 
which they are to be executed. But as 
to the unconditional statutes, his 
power is limited to the discovery of 
violations of the law and to seeing 
that the penalties for such violations 
are enforced. The superintendent of 
insurance is a State officer, and when 
he sues the State sues; and in such a 
case he, as a public officer, is the State. 
Stoddard v. Manzelli, 207 App. Div. 
519. 

When the superintendent of insur- 
ance, or, as he was designated before 
the enactment of chapter 690 of the 
Laws of 1892, the superintendent of 
the insurance department, acts within 
the rules above outlined there is a 
strong probability that any rulings 
thus made by him will be sustained by 
the courts. 

The first superintendent of the in- 
surance department had scarcely en- 
tered upon the duties of his office in 
1860 when he was confronted with the 
case of the World’s Safe Insurance 
Company. This was a fire insurance 
company which had been organized 
under the direction of the comptroller 
of the State, who was the official then 
having charge of such matters. The 
superintendent of insurance was of 
the opinion that this company should 
be dissolved and its effects distributed 
among its creditors. An application 
was made to the Special Term of the 
Supreme Court for an order dissolving 
the company. This order was denied 
and the superintendent appealed to 
the General Term of the Supreme 
Court which reversed the decision of 
the Special Term on the 6th of May, 
1861, and handed down an opinion 
written by Mr. Justice Peckham. This 


opinion is a scathing denunciation of 
the acts of the incorporators of this 
corporation, the World’s Safe Insur- 
ance Company. 

This case is reported in 40 Barb, 
499, affd. by the Court of Appeals, 
which held that where the assets of 
the company consisted only of mort- 
gages on land worth in the aggregate 
$125,000, a portion being wild lands, 
and it had never been certified by the 
commissioners appointed by the comp- 
troller that its capital had been paid 
in and that the business of the com- 
pany was conducted in a loose, irre- 
sponsible and unsatisfactory manner 
the company should be dissolved. This 
was a very important case, thus jus- 
tifying and approving the rulings of 
the superintendent of insurance. 

The next case in the court in which 
the question of the correctness of the 
ruling of the superintendent of insur- 
ance was up for decision was that of 
Ruggles v. Chapman, reported in 59 
N. Y. 163, which held that the re- 
ceiver of an insolvent life insurance 
company has no authority to require 
from the superintendent of the insur- 
ance department the securities depos- 
ited with him by said company as 
security for the policyholders; that 
the courts have no power to compel 
the superintendent to transfer the 
trust imposed by said act. 

Thereafter the same __ receiver 
brought another action, Ruggles v. 
Chapman, reported in 64 N. Y. 557, 
which again sustained the ruling of 
the superintendent of insurance. See 
also Matter of Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company 20 Supreme Court Re- 
porter, 13 Hun 115, affd. 74 N. Y. 617 
(Mem.). 


Deposit Bonds 


The next case which has come to my 
attention is Lancashire Insurance Co. 
v. Maxwell, 61 Hun 360, 131 N. Y. 
286, which held that a foreign insur- 
ance company is not entitled to a re- 
turn of a deposit of bonds with the 
insurance department in excess of the 
$200,000 required by law; that the ex- 
cess is held upon the same trust as the 
$200,000; that when a greater sum 
than the minimum specified is de 
posited it is to be held by the 
superintendent on the same terms as 
the $200,000 and the excess over that 
amount cannot be withdrawn until all 
the conditions of the trust have been 
complied with. 

The next case in which the super 
intendent of insurance was a party 
was the case of the People ex rel., The 
Long Island Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company v. Payne, 26 App. Div. 584 
In this case the superintendent of it- 
surance was of the opinion that the 
condition of this company was such 
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that he was not justified in permitting 
it to continue in business. The court 
held that the question as to the con- 
tinuance in business of a mutual in- 
surance company is to be determined 
by the superintendent of insurance; 
that whenever the superintendent of 
insurance deems the assets of a com- 
pany to be insufficient to justify its 
continuance in business the attorney 
general can proceed against the cor- 
poration. 


Expenses 


Another case of considerable impor- 
tance arose some years later under 
§97 of the Insurance Law, which was 
added by chapter 326 of the Laws of 
1906. This section placed certain lim- 
itations upon the expenses which 
might be incurred by life insurance 
companies in procuring new business 
and in the rate and number of re- 
newal commissions which might be 
lawfully paid by companies transact- 
ing that kind of business in this State. 

The department ruled, first, that 
the limitations contained in this sec- 
tion applied to each individual agency 
and not alone to the aggregate ex- 
penses of the company for any calen- 
dar year in connection with obtaining 
new insurance; second, that the law 
was not retroactive and did not affect 
and could not affect agency contracts 
theretofore lawfully entered into 
where such contracts were to con- 
tinue for a definite period of time and 
contained no reservation to the effect 
that the company making such con- 
tract might terminate it at its option. 
Most of the life insurance companies 
doing business in this State accepted 
those rulings. Some of the companies 
were not satisfied with either of them. 

In the case of Boswell v. Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 119 App. 
Div. 723, the defendant company had 
undertaken to cancel its contract with 
the plaintiff upon the ground that the 
statute, §97 of the Insurance Law 
compelled the company to cancel a 
contract which by its terms was to 
continue for a period of twenty years 
and which at the time of the com- 
mencement of the action had about 
fourteen years to run. The Appellate 
Division held that §97 of the Insur- 
ance Law, added by chap. 326, laws of 
1906 limiting the totaling expendi- 
ture of life insurance companies for 
agents, limits payments to any single 
agent and not merely the total ex- 
penditures of the corporation to its 
agents; that one of the purposes of 
the statute was to limit the amount 
paid to each agent to a certain por- 
tion of the first year premiums re- 
ceived by such agent. However, the 
court held in effect that under this 

(Continued on page 22) 





BOOKS IN OuR BUSINESS 








To Executives 


“It is of the utmost importance that this 
nation remain at peace so that it may 
contribute to the building of a better and 
more stable world; that the fiscal affairs 
of the government be placed upon a 
sound basis; that the present effective 
supervision of insurance by the states be 
continued without the threat of Federal 
control; and finally that social insurance 
measures be limited to their proper 
sphere.” 

—By M. Albert Linton, in chairman's 
address at 33rd annual convention of 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 








OOKING through the recently pub- 
lished proceedings of the thirty- 
third annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
turns one’s mind back to the August 
gathering last December in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, where during 
two days a highly distinguished audi- 
ence listened to equally distinguished 
speakers within the chaste white walls 
of the Astor Gallery. The substance 
of the more important addresses was 
duly reported in The Spectator of 
December 21, 1939; my interest now 
is in executive dietetics—the menu 
prepared for and enjoyed by these 
presidents—and in the Proceedings as 
a book. 

Following their annual custom the 
Life company executives went for cul- 
ture in a big way as well as for busi- 
ness self-improvement and_ these 
papers can be classified according to 
their distance from life insurance. 
Three of the twelve main addresses 
were by university heads on quite 
general topics and can be charged off 
at once to “sweetness and light.” A 
fourth, on “The State” by Governor 
John W. Bricker of Ohio ended on an 
insurance note but was chiefly of in- 
terest at that time because the Gov- 
ernor had been mentioned as a possible 
Presidential candidate. 

The eight others in our dozen seem 
to pair themselves off (this pairing 
is my idea, not the program-maker’s). 
The first couple stemmed from Utah; 
of these one was obviously appropri- 
ate—that on “State Insurance Super- 
vision” by the president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, C. Clarence Neslen. 
The other one of this pair was “Some 
Thoughts and Expectations of a 
Policyholder,” by J. Reuben Clark, Jr., 
who was introduced as a “master of 
statecraft and eminent churchman” 
(“one of the dignitaries ‘of the 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Mormon Church”). He was speaking 
in place of Heber J. Grant who oc- 
cupies an even more responsible posi- 
tion in the Mormon Church, but what 
the introductory remarks curiously 
omitted was that this representative 
of the policyholders is first vice-presi- 
dent of the Beneficial Life Insurance 
Co., Salt Lake City, of which Mr. 
Grant is president. 

Two papers about certain general 
aspects of life insurance were the key- 
note address on “Mobilizing for Secur- 
ity Through Individual Enterprise,” by 
M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life and chairman 
of the convention (reproduced, be- 
cause of its importance, in The Spec- 
tator of December 21, 1939, and 
quoted from in the Book Box), and 
“Life Insurance—A Great Invention,” 
by Henry H. Jackson, actuary of the 
National Life of Vermont. 

The third pair treat standard sub- 
jects fairly sure to be represented in 
any convention of life company execu- 
tives—namely, health and wealth, or, 
more exactly, death and investments. 
These papers were “The Mobilization 
for Health,” by Dr. Walter E. Thorn- 
ton, second vice-president and actuary 
of the Lincoln National Life, and 
“Life Insurance Investments and In- 
dividual Security,” by Frederick W. 
Hubbell, president of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa. 


Add Orchids 


And to the fourth pair I should be 
inclined to present belated but un- 
withered orchids for clear and sound 
treatment of timely subjects; they are 
“Sale of Annuities by Governments,” 
by Ray D. Murphy, president of the 
Actuarial Society of America and 
vice-president and actuary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
“Life Insurance in Wartime,” by Ar- 
thur B. Wood, president and manag- 
ing director of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Canada. 

Besides these twelve formal ad- 
dresses ‘there were five shorter greet- 
ings from organizations. Those from 
the American Life Convention, the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation and the National Fraternal 
Congress were nicely appropriate; 
Holgar J. Johnson, speaking as presi- 
dent of the new Institute of Life In- 
suranec, naturally made a more dis- 
tinct contribution in telling of its 
purposes. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





President Zimmerman 


Addresses N.Y. Agents 


Criticism of the TNEC investigation 
and a valuable sales talk made up the 
address given by Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, at the 
recent luncheon meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. President Benjamin Alk, who 
presided, announced that the New 
York association had just become the 
largest in the country, exceeding the 
Chicago organization’s membership— 
as Chicagoan Zimmerman pointed out 
—by two members. 

Before the main address, President 
Alk introduced to the 500 life agents 
present the distinguished guests seated 
on the dais, including: President 
Thomas I. Parkinson and Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank L. Jones of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, President 
James A McLain of the Guardian 
Life, General Manager Vincent P. 
Whitsitt of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, Roger B. Hull, 
Robert L. Jones, and Maxwell L. Hoff- 
man, respectively managing director, 
treasurer and executive secretary of 
the National Association, and Clancy 
D. Connell, Julian S. Myrick, Theo- 
dore M. Riehle and Graham C. Wells. 

In discussing the TNEC Mr. Zim- 
merman covered fairly familiar 
ground. A comparatively short time 
had been devoted to the primary pur- 
pose of the study, he said; “hostile 
witnesses were heard, while experts 
were not allowed to testify so freely.” 
The speaker traced the unfavorable 
publicity and told of the “most re- 
assuring” investment study released 
on February 10 of this year, showing 
that the market value of investments 
exceeded the book value by $200,000,- 
000. 

Federal supervision would be op- 
posed by the field forces, Mr. Zimmer- 
man said, paying a special tribute to 
the work of New York state’s insur- 
ance commissioner, Louis H. Pink. 
Senator Robert Wagner’s proposal for 
the postal sale of annuities was criti- 
cized as disregarding the basic factors 
in the cost of annuities. 
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In the latter part of his talk Presi- 
dent Zimmerman gave the New York 
agents much to think about and, even 
more, to put to use—for, he remarked, 
it is not lack of knowledge but lack of 
execution that accounts for much lack 
of success; also, “more men fail be- 
cause of the men they fail-to see than 
because of the men they fail to sell.” 
He advocated adopting one major 
prospecting method for use every day 
and a minor prospecting method for 
use once a week. His 10-free-excuses 
letter and his tale of the tough 
Brownsville agent combined humor 
and keen selling psychology. 


Albert A. McFall, V-P of 


Columbian National. Weds 


Friends of Albert A. McFall, vice- 
president of the Columbian National 
Life at Boston, are congratulating 
him on his recent marriage to Miss 
I. G. Hayter, secretary and*actuary of 
the National Reserve Life Insurance 
Company at Topeka, Kan. The couple 
have not yet made any official an- 
nouncement of future plans. 


Lincoln Presents U. S. 
C. of C. Health Awards 


Awards of the Health Conservation 
Contests at last week’s annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at Washington, 
D. C., were made by Leroy A. Lin. 
coln, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. The awards were 
presented to winners of the City 
Health Conservation Contest, which is 
supported by a group of life insur- 
ance companies, and of the Rural 
Health Conservation Contest, sup- 
ported by the Kellogg Foundation. 

In presenting the awards, Mr. Lin- 
coln traced the growth of the contests 
which from the very beginning have 
had the interest and support of sev- 
eral of the life insurance companies 
because the latter saw the great po- 
tentialities for public good in this sort 
of competition. 

“From year to year,” continued Mr. 
Lincoln, “‘we have watched the pro- 
gram in operation. We have seen it 
growing in its scope and influence and 
have become convinced that it is a 
simple, inexpensive and effective in- 
strument for raising health standards 
wherever it is applied. There is good 
evidence that in contest cities and 
counties health conditions have im- 
proved steadily, and that death rates 
have shown corresponding diminu- 
tion.” 

To date, over 400 cities, with a total 
population of 35,000,000, have com- 
peted in the City Health Contests and 
an equally effective scheme has been 
developed for rural areas. 


THE MODERN APPROACH 





The new and ultra-modern radio transmitter station of KFBI, owned and operated by The 
Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Co., at Wichita, Kansas. 
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Perry Contrasts Private, 


Professional Investing 


President Bertrand J. Perry of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, address- 
ing a two-day regional meeting of the 
company’s southern salesmen at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., May 6, discussed the strik- 
ing contrast between professional and 
private investing. 

“There is a good deal of substance 
in the adage ‘a fool and his money are 
soon parted,’ but the puzzle of it is 
how they ever got together in the first 
place,” said Mr. Perry. 

The business of investing, he 
pointed out, involves much searching 
out of facts. “The investigation of a 
single investment requires the getting 
of special information of one sort 
from a financial service, information 
of another kind from a governmental 
body, information of still another sort 
from a firm of engineers, a legal opin- 
ion from counsel, a study of the eco- 
nomic future of a particular region, 
and an answer to a doubtful point di- 
rect from officials of the borrowing 
company. 

“The individual,” added Mr. Perry, 
“if he is going to do anything else, 
simply hasn’t the time for all this, to 
say nothing of the matter of ability 
and experience. After all, before he 
can invest he must spend part of the 
day in earning something to invest.” 





Annual Dunham Party 
A Brilliant Affair 


Col. Howard P. Dunham, vice-pres- 
ident of the American Surety and of 
the New York Casualty, and Mrs. 
Dunham recently entertained a large 
party of prominent insurance, busi- 
ness and industrial leaders and their 
wives at their home, One Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. An annual af- 
fair, the Dunham party has become 
one of the most delightful and in- 
teresting social events of the season 
and the cream of executive talent is 
to be found on the list of invited 
guests. 

Among the guests were the follow- 
ing insurance commissioners: Pink, 
New York; Harrington, Massachu- 
setts; Blackall, Connecticut; Gontrum, 
Maryland; Rouillard, New Hampshire, 
and Deputy Commissioner Gough of 
New Jersey. Public figures included 
United States Senators Bridges of 
New Hampshire and Radcliffe of 
Maryland. 

Insurance company officials present 
included the following from the Amer- 
ican Surety: A. F. Lafrentz, presi- 
dent; W. M. Tomlins, Jr., first vice- 
president; George L. Naught, general 
counsel; F. J. Parry and L. S. Moore, 








Lewis W. Douglas Assails Isolation Policy 


WARNING to American business men that complete isolation from the present 

world conflict would lead ultimately to a totalitarian State here at home was 
sounded by Lewis W. Douglas, president of the Mutual Life of New York and former 
Director of the Budget, in his address at the dinner marking the end of the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 2. 

"There are some who may hold the opinion that we can isolate ourselves from world 
events," said Mr. Douglas, “crawl into our economic and political cyclone cellar, draw 
the trap-door after us, and thus preserve the essential elements of the American 
experiment. 

“But this course means ultimately the creation of a government here vested with 
sufficiently broad and arbitrary powers to restrict our production to our internal de- 
mands, to plan our consumption so that it meets our production and thus to distribute 
whatever products we may cultivate or manufacture, not by the measure of the indi- 
vidual's capacity, but by the standards of a central planned authority, dispensing 
favors here, subsidizing efforts there, directing the production of synthetic articles 
which can be produced and obtained elsewhere in the world for less, expending an 
ever-increasing part of our production and our patrimony in a necessarily expanding 
system of national defense." 

After speaking for some time of the problems and aspirations of American business 
and business men, Mr. Douglas came to the subject of the war, saying that all plans 
must of necessity be made in the light of what is now happening in the world and what 
is likely to follow. 

“As between the two fundamental conceptions of a way of life," he asked, "as 
between those who still cherish a belief in reason as the judge of human actions and 
those who believe in might as the measure of right, can we be indifferent?" 

"Our vital national interests are deeply involved in the outcome of this great strug- 
gle," Mr. Douglas continued. “The American way of living will be changed beyond 
recognition if a glorified personal State, faithful only to savage force as the arbiter 
of mankind, is to dominate the world. 

"This is not merely another European war. This is a struggle between two wholly 
contradictory, two clashing ways, of life. We cannot escape the consequences of its 
outcome. Should the lands of Rousseau and Burke succeed, it will be difficult enough 





to reconstruct a peaceful world. It will be impossible should they fail.” 





vice-presidents, and C. H. Hall, secre- 
tary. 

New York Casualty guests were 
W. E. McKell, president; W. R. Ehr- 
manntraut, New York manager, and 
William MacInnes, manager claim de- 
partment. 


Personal A-H Bureau Set 
For Atlantic City Affair 


The annual meeting of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers, to be held at the Hotel Cla- 
ridge, Atlantic City, May 16-17, prom- 
ises an unusually large attendance 
and will present a program noted for 
diversity and interest. 

In addition to the usual business of 
the meeting, four guest speakers will 
address the accident and health un- 
derwriters. The four are: David C. 
Gibson, vice-president, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, and vice-president of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference; Ralph 
E. Richman, vice-president, The Na- 
tional Underwriter; Sidney H. Whip- 
ple, Retail Credit Co., Inc., and Dr. 
Hector M. Stevenson, associate medi- 
cal director, Aetna Life. 

Ralph M. Brann, secretary-trea- 
surer, has arranged, for the con- 
venience of members passing through 
New York, a special car to be at- 
tached to the train leaving Penn Sta- 
tion on May 15 at 3:15 p. m., Day- 
light Saving Time. 


Graham Discusses Group 
Insurance at AMA Dinner 


Group life insurance as a most valu- 
able means to economic security for 
the worker was discussed by William 
J. Graham, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, at 
the annual banquet of the American 
Management Association’s insurance 
division in the Hotel Traymore, At- 
lantic City. He was introduced by the 
A.M.A. president, Alvin E. Dodd, who 
spoke appreciatively of Mr. Graham’s 
earlier services in helping to start the 
A.M.A. and acting as its president. 

After a modern-sounding survey of 
employer-employee relationships, Vice- 
President Graham surprised his audi- 
ence by confessing that he had just 
been quoting from an address he had 
delivered 20 years ago to the Flint 
Chamber of Commerce; one needs, he 
said, to be reminded of old truths. 

To show the present high growth 
of group insurance in this country, 
Mr. Graham repeated: Group life 
insurance at an all-time high cover- 
ing 10 million employees for over 15 
billion dollars of insurance, an aver- 
age of about one year’s wage to each; 
more than 600 million dollars in em- 
ployer-employee funds for pension 
purposes under group annuity con- 
tracts; about one million employees 
covered under group hospitalization. 
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James A, Beha Reviews 


Social Security Act 

In an address recently before the 
managers’ convention of the Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Co., Cin- 
cinati, James A. Beha, a director of 
the company and a former superinten- 
dent of insurance of New York, ad- 
vised agents to study the provisions 
and benefits of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act so that they might use this 
knowledge as a basis of solicitation of 
further private insurance to overcome 
the inadequacies of Federal benefits 
under the law. 

After summarizing the provisions 
of the law, including the most recent 
amendments, Mr. Beha said: 


“However, the provisions for Fed- 
eral old-age annuities and survivors’ 
insurance under the Social Security 
Act are not intended to provide ample 
income. These benefits do, however, 
form a basis upon which to build with 
life insurance until ultimately an ade- 
quate income may be reached. The 
Social Security Act paves the way for 
the sale of life insurance to supple- 
ment Federal Old-Age Benefits and 
survivors’ insurance. 

“In making life-insurance proposals 
to persons entitled to Federal bene- 
fits, therefore, these benefits should be 
recognized as the basis upon which to 
build. The prospect will usually agree 
that the Federal income provided will 
be less than he would consider ade- 





queaths to her— 


their home. 








Gust 4) Piece Of Paper 


That's all it looks like. 


But what this insurance man is handing 
the widow is far, far more than that. 


It is a check for her late husband's life 
insurance claim, and, summed up, it be- 


Independence of others. 
Her undivided attention to her little girl. 
Funds for the child’s education. 


The means to pay off all encumbrances on 
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rudential 


Company of America 
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quate.. The amount of his Federal 
benefits is limited by law but it is his 
individual privilege to provide suffi- 
cient life insurance to make up the 
difference between bare subsistence 
and at least some degree of comfort. 

“Naturally, you in the field must be 
familiar with the provisions of the 
Social Security Act and be ready and 
willing to explain to each prospect his 
approximate protection for himself 
and his family under the Act. Your 
familiarity with the provisions of the 
Social Security Act greatly increases 
your prestige with your clients and 
your value to them as a competent ad- 
visor. You thereby enhance your own 
opportunities to produce business and 
hence to increase your earning capac- 
ity. He profits most who serves best. 

“Under the 1939 amendments, when 
a man in covered employment reaches 
the age of 65, if he has a wife also 
aged 65, he will get an additional 50 
per cent of his annuity for her. But 
if his wife is younger than her hus- 
band, her share of the old-age annuity 
will not start until she reaches the age 
of 65. Old-age annuity benefits are 
payable only at the age of 65 and 
thereafter. There is the problem of 
income in the interval. An endowment 
on her life, procured from your life 
insurance company, maturing when 
her husband becomes 65 years of age, 
can assure needed funds until he 
Federal Income begins. 

“Lump sum protection is an integral 
part of any complete life insurance 
program. Old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act are chiefly in the form of 
limited income benefit. Such lump sum 
benefits as are payable under certain 
conditions are small and under certain 
circumstances no lump sum is paid at 
the death of the head of the family. I 
need not argue the necessity for ample 
lump sum coverage with you men and 
women of the field. Unless there is 
sufficient lump-sum insurance to pay 
debts incurred and payable at death, 
they may constitute a lien on the wid- 
ow’s Federal income which is meage! 
at best.” 


N.E. Mutual Director 


It was announced by President 
George Willard Smith of the New En- 
gland Mutual Life that, at the regular 
board meeting on May 1, Robert Gray 
Dodge was elected a director of the 
company to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the late Philip Stockton. 

Mr. Dodge is a member of the well- 
known law firm of Palmer, Dodge, 
Barstow, Wilkins & Davis, and * 
former president of the Boston Bar 
Association. 
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Dr. Henry W. Cook, NwNL 


Medical Director, Dead 


Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice- 
president and medical director of 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Minneapolis and 
outstanding authority on insurance 
medicine, died April 25, an hour after 
he was suddenly stricken in his office 
by a heart attack. Funeral services 
were held in Minneapolis Saturday 
and interment was at Lakewood 
cemetery in that city. 

With no previous illness or warn- 
ing of any kind, Dr. Cook’s death 
came as a severe shock to his family, 
his associates in NwNL which he had 
served as chief medical officer since 
1906, and his colleagues in medical 
and underwriting circles in which he 
was a prominent figure. He came to 
the office in the morning as usual, in 
apparent good health. Last year Dr. 
Cook served as president of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors and officially represented 
that organization at the meeting of 
the International Life Insurance 
Medical Congress in Paris last May. 
He was the author of numerous 
papers on medical and underwriting 
subjects and was a frequent speaker 
at life insurance gatherings through- 
ut the country. 


Decrease in Agency 
Force Since 1934. 

From data submitted by 76 com- 
panies representing 79 per cent 
of the total new Ordinary and 
Industrial business in the United 
States in 1938, the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau has estimated 
a total of 192,500 agents’ contracts in 
force in the United States as of 
August 1, 1939. Of this number, 121,- 
400 were contracts with Ordinary 
companies or with the Ordinary De- 
partments of Industrial companies; 
71,100 were contracts held by Indus- 
trial agents, a majority of whom 
sell both Ordinary and Industrial in- 
surance. 

The total agency force has shown 
a distinct downward trend since 1934, 
the decrease in total number being 
24,900 or 11.5 per cent of the number 
in force in 1934. There has been 
practically no change in the number 
of Industrial agents, but there has 
in this period been a drop of 16 per 
cent in the case of the Ordinary 
agents. 

The Bureau’s figures also show 
some interesting data on the trends 
%y types of contracts. Full-time Or- 
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"There's just one thing, Mr. Jones, that might hinder your success 
as an insurance agent." 


dinary contracts have decreased 21 
per cent; part-time, 33 per cent; 
whereas brokerage contracts have in- 
creased 19 per cent since 1934. The 
Bureau points out that it is difficult 
to tell to what extent these trends 
are due to differences in the types of 
agents hired and to what extent they 
are due to differences in the meanings 
of classifications. 

The Bureau feels that a_ con- 
servative estimate of the number of 
Ordinary agencies in the United 
States is at least 5000. Ordinary 
agencies of companies having more 
than 400 million dollars of insurance 
in force account for 2100 agencies, 
and smaller companies account for 
somewhat over 3000 Ordinary agen- 
cies. Industrial companies operating 
in the United States have approx- 
imately 2800 Industrial Agency 
Managers. 


Girard Life Names New 
Chicago General Agent 


The Girard Life of Philadelphia 
has appointed Walter H. Giertsen of 
Chicago as general agent in the com- 
pany’s office at 208 S. LaSalle Street. 
Mr. Giertsen, a native of Chicago, has 
spent all but two years of his business 
career in that city. Before his affilia- 
tion with the Girard Life, he was with 
the Aetna Life, having gone there 
from the New England Mutual Life. 


A.L.C. Seminar for 
Investment Officers 


The preliminary edition of the cata- 
log for the 1940 session of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention’s Life Officers 
Investment Seminar to be conducted 
in cooperation with the School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., July 15 to 25, inclusive, has 
been sent out by the Convention head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The University is limited as to the 
number that it is possible to accom- 
modate, seventy-five being set as the 
outside maximum figure. And since 
sixty registrations for the first class 
have already been made it is apparent 
that any life insurance investment of- 
ficer planning to take advantage of 
the Seminar should make his reserva- 
tion at once. The Convention’s head- 
quarters has stated that, of necessity, 
new registrations, up to the fifteen 
additional, will be accepted in the or- 
der of their receipt. 

The Seminar is an institution for 
the advanced study of the investment 
problems of life insurance companies. 
It is contemplated that the entire pro- 
gram will encompass three residence 
sessions and that, upon successful 
completion of the entire program, 
members will be graduated with recog- 
nition of their accomplishment in the 
form of a diploma awarded jointly by 
the American Life Convention and 
Indiana University. 
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V erdict: 


Unpaid Taxes and Life Policies 


ERTAIN because of 
the genesis of their origin, en- 
gender conflict. An apt instance 

is found in the relative position of 

debtor and creditor. From biblical 
times and before, these respective 
positions have been waging unceasing 
battle, each seeking advantage over 
the other, and in the present day this 
conflict is no less keen even though 
the creditor happens to be the United 

States Government, through its In- 

ternal Revenue Department. 

Unpaid Federal income taxes make 
the Government a creditor of the de- 
faulting taxpayer, and such claims 
ordinarily take priority over other 
creditors. Realizing this, collectors 
of internal revenue are diligent in 
searching for assets belonging to the 
taxpayer and, as is to be expected, 
one of the assets for which investiga- 
tion is immediately made is a life 
insurance policy belonging to the tax- 


positions, 


payer. 
Under the Federal 
Law, the amount of the tax is a lien 
in favor of the United States Gov- 
ernment upon all property and prop- 
erty rights belonging to the _delin- 
quent, both real and personal. 
Under these conditions, how far 
will the Courts permit the collectors 
to proceed to realize upon life insur- 
ance policies for the unpaid taxes? 
This question was before the Court 
in Kyle v. MeGuirk, Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Third Circuit, 82 Fed. (2d) 
212. The collector had imposed a 
lien for taxes against John J. Mc- 
Guirk, who was the assured under a 
standard contract of life insurance of 
which his wife, who was the peti- 


Income Tax 
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tioner, was the beneficiary. As the 
assured, McGuirk had retained the 
right to change the beneficiary, to 
borrow on the policy, and to receive 
the cash surrender value. 

A warrant of distraint, levying on 
the property rights of McGuirk in the 
policy, was served upon the insur- 
ance company to recover the value of 
the policy. The laws of Pennsylvania, 
like the statutes of other 
States, extended certain exemptions 
to life insurance policies wherein the 
wife or children of the assured should 
be the beneficiaries. The Pennsylvania 
statute reads as follows: 


many 


“The Pennsylvania Act of June 
28, 1923, P.L. 884 (40 P.S. Pa. 
§517) upon which the appellee re- 
lies provides that: “The net amount 
payable under any policy of life 
insurance or under any annuity 
contract upon the life of any per- 
son, heretofore or hereafter made 
for the benefit of or assigned to 
the wife or children or dependent 
relative of such person, shall be 
exempt from all claims of the 
creditors of such person arising 
out of or based upon any obliga- 
tion created after the passage of 
this act, whether or not the right 
to change the named beneficiary is 
reserved by or permitted to such 


. 


person. 

Relying upon this statute, the bene- 
ficiary petitioned for a vacatur of the 
warrant of distraint. The District 
Court sustained the position of the 
petitioner, whereupon the collector 
appealed and the Circuit Court re- 
versed. In so deciding, the Circuit 
Court stated it could find no authority 
for applying the State Exemption 
Act, admitting that if such Act did 









apply, the distraint was clearly non- 
enforceable. 

Upon the argument, the Court’s at- 
tention was directed to another case 
in which it had applied the State 
Exemption statute. It answered this 
argument by saying that the former 
case involved a bankrupt and “that 
section 6 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C.A. S24) specifically provides 
that State Exemption laws are appli- 
able in bankruptcy. The assured ip 
Bowers v. Reinhard, supra, was a 
bankupt whereas the assured in the 
instant case is not a bankrupt. Inas. 
much as Congress has provided for 
the application of State Exemptio 
statutes in bankruptcy proceedings 
but has made no such provision appli- 
cable to the revenue laws, we may 
conclude that there was no intentior 
to so apply them in the administratio 
of the revenue laws.” 

Continuing, the Court likewise 
adopted the principle that the distraint 
would be non-enforceable if the prop- 
erty rights in the policy belonged t 
the wife of the assured as benefici- 
ary, because, as her property, the law 
of Pennsylvania provided that it 
could not be subjected to the payment 
of taxes of the assured. With that 
premise, the Court proceeded to the 
conclusion that the property rights in 
the policy were in the assured during 
his lifetime to an extent sufficient t 
subject these rights to distraint by the 
Government for taxes due by the 
assured. 

No stronger reason is assigned fo 
adopting this position by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals other than the fact 
that there were no decisions to the 
contrary by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. In its quest for con- 
trolling authority, the Court was look- 
ing for some adjudication involving a 
policy similar to the one before it 
Failing to find such a decision, th 
Court was led to its conclusion by 
some dicta in previous cases in the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, which 
indicated that a beneficiary of a pol- 
icy like the one under review merel) 
had an inchoate right which ripened 
into a vested interest upon the death 
of the assured. Hence, during his 
lifetime, the real owner of the policy 
was the assured, even though the pol- 
icy was for the benefit of the wift 
her rights being held contingent upo! 
a survival of the assured without 4 
change of beneficiary having been 
made, and without a lapse of the pol 
icy for non-payment of premiums. 

What would have been the conclt- 
sion of the Court, had the policy beet 
of a type wherein the assured sur 
rendered certain privileges such 4 
the right to change the benficiary, ® 
borrow against the policy or to assig? 
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or cancel it and accept the cash sur- 
render value, is a very debatable ques- 
tion. It seems superfluous for the 
Court to speak of forfeiture which, 
more than likely, would have de- 
stroyed all rights of the assured in 
the policy. With a forfeiture prevail- 
ing, it is not likely than any collector 
would attempt to sell something under 
a levy which is non-existent, namely, 
rights of the assured in the policy. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals like- 
wise took a different view of the 
United States Revised Statutes, Sec- 
tion 933 (28 U.S.C.A. Section 746), 
than did the District Court. This stat- 
ute provides that the process writs 
shall be quashed, whenever under a 
like situation attachment process 
“would be dissolved upon like process 
instituted in the Courts” of the State. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals felt that 
the Collector had employed a summary 
proceeding for the collection of inter- 
nal revenue, and that such process 
was not instituted in the Court below. 
By so reasoning, it concluded that the 
aforementioned statute did not apply. 
The Court’s language is as follows: 


“He was brought into that court 
through process instituted against 
him by the appellee. The final 
paragraph of the statute reads: 
‘Nothing herein contained shall in- 
terfere with any priority of the 
United States in the payment of 
debts. We think this indicates 
that the intention of Congress was 
that state laws should not inter- 
fere with the expeditious collection 
of debts due the United States.” 


It is unlikely that the result reached 
in the McGuirk case will be accepted 
with placidity. Why a bankrupt 
should be permitted to enjoy exemp- 
tions denied to a delinquent taxpayer 
is a question that can hardly be satis- 
factorily answered. In each case the 
one sought to be benefited is not the 
taxpayer, or the bankrupt, himself, 
but his wife and children, the desig- 
nated beneficiaries in the policies of 
insurance on his life. Whether the ex- 
emptions allowed to bankrupts will be 
extended to other cases no less worthy 
is a problem that calls for attention 
and action. 


H & A Conference Draws 


Up Convention Program 


The complete program for the an- 
nual convention of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference at 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, June 10- 
13, as announced by H. P. E. Skog- 
lund, convention chairman and presi- 
dent of the North American Life & 
Casualty of Minneapolis, will empha- 
size during its main sessions both 
home office and agency management. 


That the program also will be 
varied in interest is indicated by the 
inclusion, among other highlights, of 
an elaborate presentation of Scan- 
dinavian Smorgasbord on Tuesday 
evening, June 11, and an address on 
Thursday morning, June 13, by 
Harold E. Stassen, governor of Min- 
nesota and Republican Party key- 
noter. 

Other addresses will be 
James E. Powell, vice-president of the 
Provident Life & Accident and presi- 
dent of the Conference; Jay Hormel, 
president of the Hormel Packing Co.; 
E. J. Faulkner, president of the Wood- 
men Accident; L. D. Ramsey, secre- 
tary, Business Men’s Assurance; O. F. 
Davis, Illinois Bankers Life; T. T. 
McClintock, Ohio State Life; F. B. 
Alldredge, Occidental Life; F. L. Mer- 
ritt, Monarch Life; Jay S. Shaw, 
Brown & Bigelow Co., and Harold R. 
Gordon, executive secretary of the 


made by 


Conference. 


Reinsurance Pact 


The Great-West Life 
Company recently approved an agree- 


Assurance 


ment to reinsure, in cooperation with 
a number of other Canadian Com- 
panies, the business of The Western 
Empire Life Assurance Company of 
Winnipeg. 

The Western Empire Life, founded 
in 1911 with head office at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, has operated exclusively 
in the four western provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Under the terms 
of this reinsurance agreement, the 
Western Empire Life will cease to do 
business and all contractual benefits 
to Western Empire Life policyholders 
will be guaranteed by The Great- 


West Life and will be paid in full as 
they fall due. 


Bankers Life Director 


Gardner Cowles, Jr., one of the 
founders of Look, president of the 
company publishing that picture 
magazine, and vice-president of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines, Ia. 

Mr. Cowles succeeds John H. Brine, 
who resigned as president of the Rol- 
lins Hosiery Mills in Des Moines, 
and later as a member of the Bankers 
Life board, to go to Chicago as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Osear Heineman Corporation. 


Guardian Field Drive Honors 
Weidenborner 


The Weidenborner Baseball Contest 
conducted by the field forces of The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America from March 18 to April 30 
resulted in an increase of 27 per cent 
over last year’s figures in new busi- 
ness written by the company. 

Originated by a group of Guardian 
Managers at a meeting held last Jan- 
uary, the idea of a new business effort 
in honor of the elevation of Frank F. 
Weidenborner to the post of agency 
vice-president met with an enthusias- 
tic reception throughout the field. 

Because of its being a field-spon- 
sored campaign, no quotas were as- 
signed to agencies or individual pro- 
ducers. Production goals were estab- 
lished by means of voluntary pledges 
made by agents and agencies at the 
instigation of a group of managers. 
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The Value of Consecutive 


ing consecutive weekly production 
were recently briefed by three of 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance conventions. It will make him more 


Company sales leaders: D. E. Peavy money. It will create enthusiasm and 
of Beaumont, Tex.; L. R. Lay of El strengthen his courage. 
Paso, Tex.; and Bernard King of “It also prevents slumps. Consec- 
Butte, Mont. utive weekly production § cures 
Said Mr. Peavy: “Consecutive slumpitis by the expedient method of 
weekly production has caused me to stopping the disease before it starts.” 
propspect continuously. This alone Said Mr. Lay: “By keeping the 
should make the club worth while question of production constantly be- 
but— fore me the Consecutive Weekly Pro- 
“It also helps me make my objec- duction Club has forced me to write 
tives. Consecutive weekly production more business. It won’t allow me to 
will take an agent to his company let down. 


r oo 
wartemin” Prospecting 








TODAY AS IN 1865 


On March 22, 1865, several members of the Society of Friends met to 
organize a new life insurance company which they aptly termed 


PROVIDENT. 


Realizing that the life insurance agent is important both to the company 
and to the policyholder, the young organization laid the foundation of its 
agency force slowly and soundly. The intervening years have proved the 
wisdom of this policy. 


In its seventy-fifth anniversary year the Provident reaffirms its belief in 
the importance of the agent by the presentation of two new books to the 
field force. “The Provident Plan” presents the fourfold agency program 
of the Company. “You Are Important People” is a hard-hitting analysis 
of the prospecting problem and its solution. 


Today, as in 1865, the agent continues to remain an indispensable factor 
in the proper merchandising and arrangement of life insurance 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 








1865—75 YEARS OF PROVIDENT PROTECTION —1940 
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“By stimulating me to the point 
where I won’t let even a tough week 
go by it has forced me to make pur- 
poseful calls. I can’t just stall or 
talk, I’ve got to have an app by 
Saturday. 

“The amount of recognition ac- 
corded consecutive weekly production 
has always, puzzled me, however. No 
business or profession could long re- 
main in existence without at least 
weekly transactions. To be really in 
the life insurance business you have 
to produce at least once a week.” 

Said Mr. King: “Consecutive week- 
ly production keeps me alert and 
gives me something to shoot at. It 
forces me to select and use successful 
sales methods. I don’t have time to 
forget a good sales talk. 

“It has caused me to earn larger 
and more regular commissions. My 
renewal commissions are virtually 
uniform throughout the year. 

“By teaching me to be resourceful 
and successful it has brought me pres- 
tige—in my own eyes and in the 





























eyes of my friends.” 

Mr. Peavy has a standing of 972 
weeks in his company’s Consecutive 
Weekly Production Club; Mr. Lay, 
783 weeks; Mr. King, 750. 









This Problem of 
Prospecting 


Covering a broad subject under the 
assigned topic of “Surveying the 
Field,” in an address before the Fort 
Wayne Life Underwriters Associa 
tion, Henry Lee Drake, first vice 
president of the Empire Life & 
Accident Insurance Company, In 
dianapolis, Ind., discussed in more 
space than is here available, the en- 
tire field. But he did bring into the 
scope of his talk an old fundamental 
and we hope he will allow us to quote, 
without his introduction, something 
about prospects. Here it is: 

“We have been asked about the 
problem of prospecting in connection 
with this question and our answer i 
that there is no problem of prospect 
ing. If we sold automobiles we would 
have fewer prospects. If we sold 
bonds, still fewer. If we sold aere 
planes, even less. And if we sold 
courses in philosophy, we would have 
no prospects. In prospecting what We 
need is a system and the system 
would involve a test, a testing of each 
individual on the following points ® 
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determine if he is our 
Everyone is a prospect until elim- 
inated by the test and those who 
remain are the select list, shall we 
say. To be a select prospect the in- 
dividual must be employed, must be 
able to pass any company’s 
and medical standards, must in our 
opinion have need for 
our service, and must fit into our 
sales picture. If we are to specialize 
m taxation, or on monthly income, 
child’s then the 
prospect must fit our sales picture 
and it is well to remember that the 
largest producers are, to a large de- 
gree, specialized in their activities. 
“Agents are 
ugent is the answer to our present 
juestion. Without the agent produc- 
tion stops, selection against the com- 
any ensues, mortality increases. 
“On all of the points we have been 
liscussing as in everything else the 
man behind the gun is answer to all 


prospect. 


moral 


reasonable 


or on insurance, 


necessary and the 


And now we arrive at 
uur last consideration, namely, the 
agent’s part in the picture. All com- 
mences from the self and we hear you 
say, “we are not responsible.” We 
ire all a part of the city and the na- 
tion and to that extent we are in part 
‘esponsible for the results obtained. 
It seems that today’s criticial prob- 


ontingencies. 


ems lie in an integrated system of 
complexity which includes neither 
time nor place for consideration of 
self. Thousands of panaceas are of- 
fered, all leading into objective paths 
and away from self, which is neces- 
sarily the source of human 
th good and bad. 

“The simple cure lies in a success- 
ful effort to revert to a system of 
self analysis which leads to the gen- 
eral good.” 


action, 


Thumb-Nail Ideas on 


How to Sell 


A meeting for exchange of ideas 
by Chicago Chartered Life Under- 
writers brought out one of the largest 
attendances of the year on Monday 
at the LaSalle Hotel. Taking part in 
the discussions were four chapter 
members. 

“Maintaining the proper mental at- 
titude,” said Helen M. Thomas, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
“is essential if the agent is to attain 
the desired end to the interview. 
Successful agents,” said Miss Thomas, 


“find out in advance personal inter- 
prospects and draw out in- 
terests in that way.” 

George L. 


ests 


of 


Mutual 


Life, 


ideas vibrant, 
Successful _ selling,’ 
Grimm, 


Grimm, Northwestern 
talking 
Words and Phrases,” 
uses a picture language to make his 
forceful 
declared Mr. 
“is done with words denoting 


said “the agent 


action.” 


pointments was 


He demonstrated contrasting 
ways of expressing the same ideas. 
How successful agents obtain ap- 


demonstrated by 
Golden K. Driggs, New York Life, 


who gave a number of demonstrations 


successful. 


as to the methods which he has found 


Last speaker on the program was 


“Power 
in the 40’s.” 
vivid: estate 


taxes, life values, 


markets for life 





A. R. Houle, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, who talked on “Forging Sales 
“Today’s agent,” said 
Mr. Houle, “takes advantage of high 


cash lia- 


bilities, tax savings, etc., to fine new 
insurance.” 
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come unexpectedly. They have had the emotional! 


«We pay tribute to the ettectiv eness of our 
splendid group otf New England Mutual 
representatives, and we also wish fo call 
persona! relation- 


attention to the unusua 


ship which exists between all competent 


ana conscientious lite underwriters and 
those whom thev serve. 
These men anc Women are in frequent 


contact with tamilies to whom death has 


litt and deep 


satistaction of seeing lite insurance rescue such tamilies trom finan- 


cia] hardship, and provide the security of guaranteed incomes. 


Ihey have had the pleasure of presenting the first check of a 


Month 


retiring tron 


On the 


families when 


income ite to 


people about to enjoy the luxury of 


they have seen the distress of bereaved 


Insurance proceeds Nave Deen too ilttic. It 





they are ever thought to be over-enthusiastic, it is only fair to say 

that their activities are influenced by their appreciation ot the sut- 
tering that may arise trom inadequate lite insurance coverage.’’ 

Annual Report of the Directors for 1939 

And in i advertisements to millions of readers of well 


known national magazines throughout the country, New England 


Mutual 


pensabie services of intelligent, we 


New Enctanp Murua 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


Georce Wittarp Smita, President 


FIRST MUTUAI 


is carrying on the good fight tor recognition of the indis- 


trained ilfe underwritefrs. 
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THE GrorGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE , 
CoMPANY 


The George Washington Life Insurance Company of Charlestown, West 
Virginia, has introduced a family income endowment policy which is o 
modern plan designed especially for Fathers of young children who have 
only moderate means. This policy provides, for a minimum charge, ade- 
quate income protection for the family until the children are grown. The 
family income endowment policy provides in the event of death during the 
20-year period, a clean-up fund of 10% of the face amount of the policy; 
an income of 1% of the face of the policy for the balance of the 20-year 
period and at the end of the 20-year period the face of the policy is paid. 
In the event of death after the 20-year period, the face of the policy is paid. 

For an additional premium the clean-up fund may be increased up to 
$1,000 on any policy under $10,000. 

This policy is issued at age of issue 20 to 55 inclusive with a minimum 
amount of $1,500. Medical examination is necessary. For extra premium 
disability and double indemnity riders may be attached. 

This contract provides all standard provisions which appear in the usual 
George Washington Insurance policy. Dividends are payable at the end 
of the second year and are contingent upon payment of the second annua! 
premium. The usual dividend options are available: |—Cash; 2—Purchase 
paid-up additions; 3—Accumulate at guaranteed rate of 3!/2%. The divi- 





Mortgages and Real Estate 


During 1939, the Penn Mutual made 


dend rate on this type of contract is higher than that allowed on an endow- a loans in the amount of : 
ment at age 85 policy. In the event of death of the insured within 20 years $9,148,167. Notwithstanding the in- . 
— pe ape the policy the monthly income payments provided for in creased competition in this lending t 
said policy will be increased after the first year by such excess interest field, the company has endeavored, jn ¢ 
earnings as may be apportioned by the Company. ‘ : : ‘ 

This contract does not permit the beneficiary to commute the monthly making these loans, to maintain saf- : 
income payments or receive the face of the policy before the end of the ety of investment as the primary con- P 
20-year period. sideration and to provide for satis- tl 
_ Cash values, paid-up insurance, extended term insurance on the family factory periodical reductions of mr 
income endowment policy are the same as the endowment at age 85 policy. s te 

Premium rates for quinquennial ages of issue are: principal. ; 

The company’s mortgage _ invest- d 


ments now total $101,583,019. Collec- 

















Life Waiver For each $100 
Age wate Premium oF Extra Clean Up tions under these mortgages have con- st 
4 ae ‘o an = tinued to show a favorable trend ss 
30 34.24 1.36 1.50 1.04 There has also been, during 1939, a hi 
~ a2 ae ay 2 market lessening in the number of pi 
P- 4 co Sn Ht foreclosures of mortgages. in 
55 97.14 8.45 1.75 5.22 Some months ago the company com- st 
menced a reappraisal of its fore- el 
closed real estate holdings and has co 
engaged the services of an outstand- to 
ing appraisal company to furnish in- ta 
Penn Mutual Annual Report for in 1939 provided $139,946,895 of dependent valuations. Pending com- 7 
, life insurance protection for their pletion of this work, there has beer ev 
The annual report of President owners. set up a reserve for real estate of $2, re 
John A. Stevenson, of the Penn Mu- . . 500,000. Real estate owned by the wl 
tual Life Insurance Company, shows Financial Statement Penn Mutual (aside from the hea Uh 
that during 1939 the Penn Mutual The financial statement of the Penn office building) less the amount of this lit 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries Mutual shows assets in the amount of reserve totals $49,617,683. on 
$54,288,566—an average of $173,446 $736,261,825, which is an increase of It is the company’s general policy ele 
each weekday throughout the year. $33,632,025 over 1938. Liabilities of to rehabilitate such properties with inc 
From the time the company was or- the company include policy reserves the view of improving rental returns du 
ganized in 1847, these payments have which increased during the year $32,- and making more satisfactory sales tia 
totaled $1,259,141,096. Mr. Stevenson 595,886 and total $648,382,236 on Dec. than would otherwise be possible. The eal 
states, while the figures are impressive 31, last. In addition to the policy re- net return on properties owned con- the 
in themselves, they would have far serve, which is a legal requirement, tinued to show an improvement during ’ 
greater significance if we could pre- the Penn Mutual had a “surplus re- the last year. on 
sent them in terms of the funds which serve” of $30,944,720 at the end of pal 
have saved families from financial 1939. . . cen 
tragedies, of monthly checks which This surplus reserve provides a Receipts and Disbursements 
guarantee independence at retirement margin of safety in case contingencies Total receipts of the Penn Mutua! 
age, of money used for college ex- such as unfavorable mortality trends during 1939 were $120,637,217. 0! 
penses or to pay inheritance taxes— or financial conditions, should present this amount, $71,716,522 was received y 
for life insurance payments meet these unforeseen problems. from policyholders — $61,030,396 in nea 
and many more purposes. At the close of 1939, the Penn Mu- the form of life insurance premiums pre 
At the end of 1939 life insurance tual securities had a book value of and $10,686,126 in the form of am ado 
in force totaled $1,969,568,675 an in- $440,276,522, an increase of $50,719,- nuity deposits. Of the $54,288,566 cun 
crease of $17,818,596 over 1938 and 298 during the year, largely accounted paid to policyholders and beneficiaries fun 
represented 566,764 policies. for by purchases of either direct or during 1939, $34,766,010 was paid te at t 
The 42,552 new Penn Mutual life fully guaranteed obligations of the living policyholders and $19,522,556 to pan 
insurance policies which were paid United States Government. beneficiaries. May 
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FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
PARTICIPATING REGULAR santenntenl PREeMnUM PER $1,000 
, INSURANCE 
PREFERRED ANNUITY | 
RISK LIFE ENDOWMENT (Male) 
Age | 
at Ord. | 20- 30- 20- 30- 20- At At At At  10-Yr. 
Issue Life Pay. Ord. Pay. Pay. Yr. vr 60 65 60 65 | Term 
10 «$14.51 $24. > $15.47 $20. 14\$25.12 $29. 88,$46.21 $18. a $17. 17\$21. 05 $18. al 
11 14.79| 24.63, 15.74) 20.40) 25.44, 29.99) 46.32) 18.79| 17.53) 21.61, 18.83 
12 15.06) 24. % 16.01, 20. -67| 25.79) 30.10) 46.45) 19. 24) 17.91; 22.19, 19.27 
13 15.34) 25.30) 16.30) 20.95) 26.13] 30.22) 46.58) 19.71) 18.30) 22.81, 19.72 
14 15.65) 25.66) 16.61) 21.26) 26.49) 30.36) 46.72 20.21 18.71) 23.47) 20.21) 
15 15.96) 26.02) 16.92) 21.56) 26.88) 30.49 46.85 20.73, 19.14) 24.15) 20.71 
16 16.28) 26.40) 17.25) 21.88) 27.27) 30.63 47.00) 21.23) 19 60) 24.88) 21.25 
17 16.63 sl be - 22.21| 27.68) 30.77| 47.15 21.87, 20.08) 25.65 21.82 
18 16.99 7. 7.97\ 22.55, 28.11) 30.93 47.31 22.49) 20.59 26.44 22.41 
19 17.36 7763 8.34 22.91 28.55) 31.09 47.47) 23.14 21.13) 27.28) 23.04 
Mortalit 2 17.75, 28.07' 18.74) 23.28 29.01) 31.26 47.65 23.84) 21.69 28.16) 23.70/$11.83 
y 21 18.16 28.54) 19.17) 23.67) 29.48) 31.44 47.83, 24.56, 22.28, 29.08) 24.40) 11.93 
Ctoy s rurth . fee 22 18.60 29.03) 19.60) 24.08) 29.97) 31.63 -00| 25.34) 22.92 30.08, 25.14) 12.02 
] Mr. Stevenson further states that 23 19 - 0.88 ayo of.08 30.49 yo 48.21 ap ¥~ fe. 25.92! 9 
: QrX » De al’« tality 24 19. 30. 20. 24. 31.03 32. 48.41 -05, 24. -26| 26.75 . 
made in 1939, the Penn Mutual’s mortality 2 20.00 30.60| 21.05, 25.39| 31.57, 32.29| 48.64| 28.00, 25.03 33.46, 27.62| 12.35 
int of experience reached the same low point 26 20.52 31.17 21.59 25.87 32.16 32.54 48.86 29.00) 25.82 34.73 28.56) 12.47 
os - 27 21.07) 31.75; 22.14 26.36 32.76 32.80 49.10) 30.06 26.66 36.09 29.54 12.61 
1e in- as in 1938: namely, 51.8 per cent of 28 21.64) 32.37 22.73 26.89 33.37 33.08) 49.34 31.21 27.54) 37.56, 30.59| 12.76 
oda ihe rate which would be expected ac- 29 22.23) 32.98) 23.35 27.44) 34.03 33.39 49.60 32.44) 28.50 39.12 31.72) 12.92 
; g he table on which pre- 30 22.86/ 33.64! 24.00) 28.01) 34.69 33.70, 49.88) 33.70) 29.50) 40.79) 32.90) 13.10 
ed, ir meg to the calle on a 31 | 23.53 34.31 24.69 28.61 35.40 34.08 50.18| 35.08] 30.58| 42.60 34.13 13.30 
1 saf- miums are based. In a mutual com- 32 24,22) 35.02 25.41) 29.23 36.11 34.42, 50.50) 36.55) 31.73) 44.54) 35.45) 13.51 
ee welhees the Aellew rate te tower 33 24.95 35.75 26.17 29.90 36.82 34.8) 50.82) 38.13) 32.96 46.64 36.86 13.74 
y con- pany when the mortality rate Is lowe! 34 - 25.73) 36.50 26.98 30.61 37.56 35.23 51.18 39.85| 34.28 48.91| 38.37) 14.00 
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: . . wi 38 29.28 39.87 30.70 33.82 40.89) 37.33 52.88) 48.39| 40.54) 60.20) 45.62) 15.34 
to policyholders in the form of divi- 39 30.31 40.81 31.76) 34.74) 41.81| 37.99 53.40) 51.02 42.37| 63.73, 47.81 15.77 
nvest- dends. 40 31.38, 41.80 32.89 35.73) 42.79) 38.71 53.96) 53.96 44.36, 67.63 50.19! 16.27 
‘ollec- In respect to dividends Mr. Steven- 41 32.53 42.84, 34.09 36.77 43.82, 39.46, 54.55) 57.24 46.51; 72.0C 52.78) 16.82 
ollec aa ; 42 33.75 43.92 35.37) 37.89 44.90| 40.29 55.20] 60.86 48.86| 76.87 55.59 17.46 
e con- son said: The general downward 43 35.04 45.07 36.69) 39.08) 46.04) 41.19, 55.85) 64.87, 51.43) 82.33, 58.68 18.18 
trend i interest rates obtainable on 4a 36.41 46.28 38.08 40.36) 47.25| 42.18 56.57 69.37 54.25) 88.50 62.06) 18.99 
trend. FENG I INVER oS CnNanee 45 | 37.€9 47.56) 39.56, 41.71) 48.52 a.2 7.3 74.49 57.35 95.52) 65.79 0.88 
aa ae twhorade investments ne e a6 | 39.42) 48.92 41.12, 43 09 49.87 44.48 58.20) 89.33, 60.78/103.54 69.98 20. 
939, 2 high-grade investments during th 47 41.07 $0.34 42.79| 49.57 51.31 45.78) 59.14 87.07, 64.58 112.80 74.64 22.11 
er of past few years is, of course, reflected 48 42.84 51.87 44.57 46.17 52.83 47.22, 60.18) 94.93) 68.83 123.62, 79.87, 23.41 
, : ‘ : : 49 44.71 53.48 46.47) 47.88 54.45 48.78 61.32'104.19 73.61136.41 85.75, 24.87 
in the amount available from this 
source for divide : . CY 50 46.70) 55.20) 48.48 49.73 56.17 50.48 62.56 115.28); 79.01 151.78 92.40) 26.49 
> com- ource for dividends to our policyhold - 38.83) 57.93) 60.63 58.01 63 92 95:14 99:99) 
fore- ers. As we have pointed out, i ou 52 51.09) 68.98) 52.91 59.97 65.41 92.20 108.73; 
L 53 53.52) 61.06) 55.35 62.06 67.05 190.38 118.89) 
d has company, the decrease has been offset, 54 56.08) 63.29) 57.95 64.29 63.35 110.01 130.87| 
: ‘ . ° _— % 55 58.84) 65.67) 60.72 66.69 70.8 121.49 1145.24) 
stand- 0 some extent, by our excellent mo1 58 81.78 68.23| 63.68 69.26 72 97 
sh in- tality experience and by the reduc 57 64.92 70.99) 66.84 72.01 75.33 
—_ = - 58 § 68.28 73.95 70.21 74.98 77.91 
com- tions in our operating @xpenses. How- 59 71.87 77.14 73.83 78.16 80.74 
: beer ever, it has been necessary to make a 60 75.72 80.58 77.69 81.60 83.83 
of $2, readjustment in our dividend schedule 4 bey - =o 
yy the which will go into effect July 1, 1940. 63 | 88.99 99.97 
y : ' - 64 | 94.07 96.05 
home Under the new schedule, there will be 65 99.52 101.48 
of this little change in the dividends payable 
on policies with no large investment 
policy element—at some points even a slight 
, with increase—but there will be some re- 
eturns duction under contracts with substan- Franklin Life Juvenile The new policy offered by this com- 
sales tial reserves and where interest ae pany provides accident and heaith with 
The earnings form an important part of Policies hospitalization; medical reimburse- 
d con: the dividend.” In adding participating policies to ment plan; a standard accident plan 
during The interest rate payable in 1940 its regular lines of non-participatng with special surgical and hospitaliza- 
on policy proceeds left with the com- contracts, the Franklin Life Insur- tion features and a special health plan 
pany will be at the rate of 3.25 per ance Company, Chicago, Il., has also available only to men who carry an 
A cent. added participating juvenile policies. equivalent amount of accident in- 
its : : red 
a The new juvenile policies, like the surance. 
Mutua: ; _ ‘ icies, are similar in pls nd 
> a Northwestern National adult policies, are similar in plan a ' 
7 ’ ' contract provisions to the correspond- Union Central Life 
eceived Northwestern National Life of Min. ing non-participating policies. Lins Ss j 
396 in neapolis announces continuance of its The Union Central Life Insurance 
»miums Present dividend scale which was “ee oat ‘ Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, announces 
of an adopted May 1, 1939. Dividend ac- Security Mutual Life that its interest rate during 1940 
288,566 cumulations and settlement option The Security Mutual Life Insur- connection with settlement options, 
‘ciaries funds will continue to receive interes? ance company, Binghamton, N. Y.., guaranteed 2% per cent, will be 3 per 
raid to at the rate of 3.5 per cent. The com- has just entered the accident and cent, in the event the company is 
» 556 to pany’s dividend year commences health field. This department is un- called upon to make payment on such 
May 1. der the direction of E. A. Houschild. an option. 
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AGENCY NEWS 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Mil- 
waukee has appointed Peter W. Fahey sole general agent 
at St. Paul, Minn., as successor to the partnership of 
Langford & Fahey, dissolved with the sudden death April 
17 of Nathaniel P. Langford. Mr. Fahey started in the 
life insurance business in 1896 at St. Paul in the L. M. 
Keiter general agency for the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
He served as agency cashier and as a special agent in the 
field. On the retirement of Mr. Keiter because of ill 
health, the general agency contract went to Langford, 
Schuler & Fahey, a partnership formed by Mr. Fahey 
with Mr. Langford and Dwight R. Schuler, Jan. 1, 1914. 
On Mr. Schuler’s death in 1920, Langford & Fahey suc- 
ceeded as general agents and continued for 20 years. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., New York, general 
agent of the Union Central Life, reports total paid-for 
business for April of $1,205,045. The total paid-for busi- 
ness for the first four months of 1940 is $6,261,891. 

Thirty-five years of service as a representative of the 
Prudential of Newark was completed recently by S. Ells- 
worth Lewis of Rockville Centre, L. I. He is superintendent 
of the company’s Hempstead district. 

Albert Doctor and Walter Phelps have formed a part- 
nership to be known as the Detroit Agency of the Ohio 
National Life Insurance Co. New offices have been taken 
at 532 Free Press Building, making available about two 
and one-half times as much space as the Detroit Agency 
formerly had. Mr. Doctor has been a general agent for 
the Ohio National at Detroit for the past two years, while 
Mr. Phelps was district manager for one year, previous 
to which he had been a supervisor for the company at the 
Sandusky office. 

Eleven Mutual Benefit representing 
agencies met in Cleveland’s Hotel Statler April 19 and 20 
for the first of what they hope will be a regular “super- 
visors’ forum.” Bruce Palmer, of Detroit, general chair- 
man for the first meeting, arranged a 2-day program 
which was divided into four round-table sessions. Panels 
for the first morning and afternoon were conducted by 
R. B. Knapp and E. D. Carlough, Jr., respectively. The 
second day’s discussions were led by J. A. Blandford in 
the morning and W. D. Baskett, Jr., in the afternoon. The 
general theme of the meeting was “Strengthening Exist- 
ing Agency Organizations.” It was decided to hold the 
next meeting in about six months. E. D. Carlough, Jr., 
was named chairman for the next meeting and Detroit 
was tentatively chosen as a meeting place. 

Ed L. Foulks, for the past seven years an associate of 
the New England Mutual Life’s general agency in Raleigh, 
N. C., has been appointed general agent for South Caro- 
lina, effective May 1. He succeeds Horace J. McGee, who 
resigned recently. Headquarters for the agency will re- 
main at Greenville, S. C. 

Aaron C. F. Finkbiner has been appointed sole general 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Finkbiner succeeds the partnership of 
Hergesheimer & Finkbiner, terminated by the death on 
March 25 of Russell U. Hergesheimer. 

A. J. A. Johnstone, representative 


supervisors nine 


for the Business 
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Men’s Assurance Co. at Sacramento, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Culbert L. Olson of the state to a 
4-year term on the board of administration of the state 
employees’ retirement system. The position is an honorary 
one, paying no salary. Mr. Johnstone will be the insur- 
ance representative on the board. 

The second annual Purdue University short course on 
rural life underwriting will be held at Lafayette, Ind. 
July 8 to 20, with several hundred insurance agents from 
Indiana and surrounding states expected to attend. 

J. J. Williams has been appointed general agent for 


AS ILIVE 


OUNG voters who will go to the polls this fall to cast 

their first ballots were in the early process of estab- 
lishing identities in their respective communities back in 
1919 when your reminiscing correspondent was endeavor- 
ing to establish himself as a tycoon of the rubber tire 
sales industry down in the city of Atlanta, Ga. My con- 
tribution to the trade not directly in the field of 
salesmanship, but I did sling a mean clerical pen and 
pencil in recording the accomplishments of others more 
firmly grounded in our business and I recall that we of 
the office force were at desks from 8 a. m. until 
6 p. m., with time out only for coca-cola twice a day—in 
the manner of the English workers knocking off for tea- 
and for a luncheon period which did not even closely 
approach the 140-minute New York lunch hour. As a 
matter of fact, a part of my duties embraced the sacrifice 
of a portion of my luncheon time to the task of hot 
footing it down to the bank, about twelve blocks distant, 
with the book of deposits, and I do mean hot footing 
Everyone in that town appeared to be engaged in a foot 
race for some place or other, going always at a break- 
neck pace, and the general demeanor of workers inside 
their business establishments was adjusted at the same 
tempo. The result was that I very decided to get 
out of that madhouse of a city and settle down in some 
lazy northern town where folk prized a modicum of 
leisure. I did so, coming to New York, and for the past 
twenty-one years I have been forced to listen to people 
talk about the slow and deliberate working habits of the 
southern populace, and of the pace that kills maintained 
by New Yorkers. The point is, I remember vividly what 
they did to me in my brief career in Atlanta, and I have 
yet to observe that lightning-like manner of movement 
York. 
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HE fact of the matter is, there is nothing fast about 

New York except the subways, and early in my bust 
ness life here a couple of office associates learned that 
they could always get me amusingly annoyed by saying 
of someone, “Well, you know—he’s from the south,” com 
noting that “he” was something less than a ball of fire 
Then I would find myself later on endeavoring to make 
my way down the sidewalks—which here traditionally 
belong only to the strollers and those who dance the light 
fantastic—and would have to admit that I would enjoy 
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the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. in Spokane, Wash. 
Mr. Williams’ territory will include all of eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho. His appointment became 
effective April 15. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. has opened a new 
general agency at Flint, Mich., with Robert A. Duncan, 
formerly field supervisor for the Flint territory of the 
Grand Rapids agency, as general agent there, effective 
May 1. 

The State Mutual Life has just appointed William Daley, 
Portland, Me., general agent. Mr. Daley has been a pro- 

















By Frank Ellington 














a little of the old hustle and bustle of some sleepy little 
southern metropolis. The main hazards to a regular and 
orderly progress afoot appear to be excavations, peddlers, 
window shoppers, and just friendly little groups of work- 
ers who gather in the middle of the most congested 
districts to engage in a few brief hours of light conversa- 
tion. Travel by cars and buses is not much of an im- 
provement over pedestrian traffic conditions, as an edi- 
torial in one of Monday’s metropolitan newspapers attests. 
This article recorded the timing of a cross-town trip 
from the Hudson to the East river, which was just thirty 
minutes, and the writer discussed ihe possibility of con- 
structing additional traffic lanes somehow or other. If 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce were faced with a 
little problem like that, they would simply build an ele- 
vated sidewalk across town, knowing that an ordinary 
person could cover a little piece down the road like that 
in an easy five minutes. 
- « ~ 

S° much for the popular fallacy of big town high speed, 

except to admit that there exists one excepiion to our 
indictment of the ability or inclination of New York 
pedestrians to movement. This was pointed out in a re- 
cent column written by Robert W. Sheehan, which, in- 
cidentally, reminded me that I would like to have my 
brief say on the same subject. Discussing the Aetna 
pamphlet on accident prevention, in which the public 
was admonished to watch the lights, he said: “Well, of 
course, the New Yorker always does. He lounges on one 
corner for five minutes or so, watching the lights care- 
fully. Then, when he is sure they’re against him, he 
dashes across in the thick of traffic, landing at length on 
the other side in such a state of palpitation that he has to 
wait another five minutes before atiempting a foray 
against the lights to the next catty-corner.” 

7 ~ * 

ATURALLY, I would not think of devoting all this 

space to such a seemingly trivial subject unless it 
had a direct connection with life insurance salesmanship, 
and the above revelations are aimed to emphasize for 
agents the necessity for specific appointments with clients 
and prospects. Otherwise, three interviews a week will 
be par because 40 per cent of the population will always 
be found in front of subway entrances and alongside holes 
in the city’s real estate. 





ducing agent for the John Hancock’s Portland office for 
the past eight and a half years. 

Charles B. Brust, Jr., has been appointed agency organ- 
izer for the Mark S. Trueblood general agency of the 
Union Central Life at Los Angeles, effective May 1. He 
will organize a unit of young college men in the agency 
and supervise its work. 

Robert C. Mason, Columbus, Ohio, newly appointed head 
of the conservation and supervision department of the Des 
Moines agency of the Mutual Life of New York, was 
honored at a recent agency meeting. 

Norman C. Petty, who since 1937 has represented the 
American United Life Insurance Co. of Indianapolis as 
general agent in Owensboro, Ky., has moved his head- 
quarters to Memphis, Tenn. 

The second seminar lecture series of the year sponsored 
by the Charles J. Zimmerman agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Chicago will commence May 20, with 
lectures Monday and Wednesday afternoons at 4.30. 

Luther K. Williams, formerly an official of the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Maryland Life with head- 
quarters in Winston-Salem. 

The Seattle, Wash., agency for the Mutual Trust Life 
of Chicago welcomed Frederick A. Hardy as general agent 
by running away with the company’s “President’s Month” 
drive in March. Mr. Hardy was made head of the agency 
March 1. 

The Union Central Life of Cincinnati, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the appointment, effective May 1, of Donovan 
F. Moore, as manager of its Seattle office. 

The Mutual Trust Life of Chicago, Ill., has appointed 
George W. Dewitt, general agent at Newark, N. J., ef- 
fective May 1. Mr. Dewitt replaces William J. Bristol, 
who recently resigned. 

John S. Hollar, of Pittsburgh, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager at Harrisburg, Pa., by the Edward A. Woods 
Agency of Pittsburgh, general agent of the Equitable 
Society. 


DEATHS 


Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, 62, vice-president and medical 
director of the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, 
Minn., died April 25. 

James H. Doan, 60, vice-president of the American Life 
& Accident of St. Louis, Mo., died April 26. 

Francis E. Cottrell, 65, one of the organizers and secre- 
tary of the Gulfcoast Life Insurance Co., Gulfport, Miss., 
died in that city April 28. 

Nathaniel P. Langford, Sr., 67, associated with Peter 
W. Fahey in the partnership of Langford & Fahey, gen- 
eral agents for the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. in St. Paul, Minn., died April 17. 

Arthur E. DeNio, Sr., 74, formerly superintendent of 
the Detroit and Grand Rapids offices of the Prudential of 
Newark, died April 22. 

Daniel J. Bloxham, West Hartford, Conn., supervisor 
of the agency field service department of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., died at Hartford Hospital, April 28. 
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Departmental Rulings 


(Continued from page 9) 


section the agency contract between 
the Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. and 
William Boswell was terminated April 
27, 1906, the day the section became 
effective and that although a prior 
contract of agency covering a period 
of 20 years gave to the agent certain 
specific commissions, §97, although 
having the effect of reducing such 
commissions, was not unconstitutional 
as impairing the obligations of the 
contract or depriving the agent of his 
property without due process of law. 
This was contrary to the ruling sec- 
ond above mentioned. The plaintifi 
thereupon appealed to the Court of 
Appeals, which held in 193 N. Y. 465 
that section 97 of the Insurance Law 
limiting the amount of compensation 
to be paid by life insurance companies 
for new business does not apply to 
contracts entered into before its pas- 
sage and should not be construed as 
retroactive. Thus the Court of Appeals 
upheld both rulings of the department 
in regard to the interpretation and 
application of §97 of the Insurance 
Law. 


Question of Limits 


We have now to consider two cases 
which arose under the provisions of 
$55, chapter 690, Laws of 1892. This 
section, which was enacted especially 
to place a limit upon the amount of 
insurance which could be lawfully 
placed upon the life of an infant be- 
tween the ages of one year and twen- 
ty-one years, was a new section in- 
serted in said chapter 690, being the 
first general division of the insurance 
laws of the State. 

From the time this section was en- 
acted the department held that it fixed 
the amount of insurance which might 
be lawfully taken on the life of a 
child by a person liable for its sup- 
port, not merely as to the amount of 
insurance represented by a single 
policy, but that it limited absolutely 
the total permissible amount of such 
insurance. 

The next reported case which arose 
under this section was entitled 
O’Rourke v. The John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 10 Misc. 
405. The General Term of the New 
York Common Pleas ruled that §55, 
permitting the insurance of lives of 
infants, so far as it limits the amount 
of insurance to be carried is in dero- 
gation of the right of parents at com- 
mon law to effect insurance on the life 
of a minor child and, therefore, should 
receive a strict construction; that the 
section limits the amount of a policy 
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sales helps offered by his company have 
equipped him to do a better job every 
month than he used to be able to do. 
Then, too, there are prizes for every rep- 
resentative who pays for business in May. 
Jerry and Mrs. Morton have their prize all 
It’s their’s now. The Mortons 
know selling is a fascinating game—when 
In Bankers 
Life of Nebraska they see a winning com- 
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on the life of a child to the sum named 
in the schedule therein set forth, but 
does not restrict the parent or person 
liable for the support of the child to 
one such contract of insurance. The 
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insurance department held that this 
decision was not good law and di- 
rected the companies writing insur- 
ance on the lives of infants to restrict 
the amount of such insurance under 
all policies issued upon the life of an 
infant to the sum named in the sched- 
ule appearing in said §55, reference 
being had to the age of the infant in- 
sured. 

The next reported case arising un- 
der this section, or that portion of it 
relating to insurance upon life of an 
infant, is designated Flynn v. The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 145 App. Div. 704. The Su- 
preme Court, Mr. Justice Betts writ- 
ing the opinion, followed the rule laid 
down in 1894 in the case of O’Rourke 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. From this decision the de- 
fendant, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, appealed to the 
Court of Appeals. That court on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1913, handed down a deci- 
sion, reported 207 N. Y. 315, reversing 
145 App. Div. 704, and holding that 
the provision of the Insurance Law 
($55) fixing the amount of insurance 
which may be taken on the life of 4 
child by a person liable for its support 
does not alone restrict the amount of 
insurance by a single policy, but lim- 
its the total amount of such insurance. 

It will thus be seen that after the 
lapse of more than eighteen years the 
position of the department with re 
gard to the matter of insurance upon 
the lives of infants was approved by 
this decision of the Court of Appeals 
in the case of Flynn v. Prudential In- 
surance Co. 

(To be Concluded) 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD| 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


RDINARILY I, being part of the mechanical age, 
O am somewhat indifferent to the presence of ma- 
‘hinery, conduits, steel girders and similar evidences of 
modern progress. However, I was very pleasantly lifted 
out of that apathy about a week ago when I had the 
chance to inspect the new radio station and transmitter 
building of the Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance 
Company at Wichita, Kan. The station is, of course, 
KFBI, which the company has had for a long period, 
but which was formerly at Abilene, Kan. It took six 
years of struggle with government red tape and regula- 
tions to obtain the necessary permits to move KFBI to 
Wichita! (Incidentally, KF BI does not—as some wag 
would have it—mean Kansas Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation! ) 

» ~ » 


CERTAINLY have to hand it to H. K. Lindsley, pres- 

ident of the Farmers & Bankers and his associates. 
When those boys do something, they do a grand job. 
The finest equipment it was possible to secure went into 
the new radio station and the very latest safety devices 
were installed. The radio studios are located on the top 
floor of the Farmers & Bankers home office structure 
and the transmitter building was erected some four 
miles out. Reason for that, of course, was in the in- 
terests of better service. Incidentally, KFBI is now on 
1050 kilocycles with 5000 watts of power and is one of 
the 132 affiliates of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
It is entirely owned and operated by the Farmers & 
Bankers Life. Welcoming addresses to KFBI in its 
new Wichita home were broadcast by Governor Payne 
Ratner of Kansas and by Senator Arthur Capper, 
Senator Clyde Reed, Congressman John Houston and 
other outstanding men in civic ard radio circles. A 
feature speaker on the opening day broadcast, which 
went over eight MBS stations, was none other than 
the redoubtable Bert Lindsley himself and in person! 


* + ? 


F course I could go on for columns and tell you all 

about the modern wonders and miracles of KFBI, 
of its studios and of its transmitter station topped by a 
two hundred and fifty-four-foot tower, but you’d better 
drop in and see it for yourself. Or you can see it pic- 
tured on page 10 of this issue. The Farmers & Bankers 
welcomes the public and has a specially warm greeting 
for insurance people. Make that visit a must on your 
next trip to Kansas! As for me, I’d rather take this 
remaining space in “Western World” to tell you some 
thing you may not have known—Senator Lindsley is a 
grandfather! And it’s a boy—and is Bert proud! He’s 
larn near as proud as the lad’s own father, who is 
Herbert P. Lindsley, educational director of the Farm- 
ers & Bankers. Just to keep the record straight, 
Lindsley the Grandfather is Herbert K. (as everyone 
knows). His two sons are Herbert P. and Robert (who 
handles the mortgage department of the company). 
His grandson is Herbert B. Both the Senator’s sons are 
married and when their whole family gets together it’s 
quite a sight! Naturally, the new grandson gets all the 
attention! He has a nickname, too. It’s “Kickapoo.” His 
very attractive mother naively explains that they call 
him that “because he kicks so much!” 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. has an- 
nounced the retirement, as of May 1, of Paul Lemmle, 
manager at Albany, and Philip Preihs, manager at Sche- 
nectady. John C. Martin, formerly manager at Haverhill, 
Mass., succeeds Mr. Lemmle at Albany. Michael E. Fitz- 
gerald goes from Amsterdam, N. Y., where he has been 
manager, to succeed Mr. Preihs at Schenectady. Other 
promotions announced are those of Thomas J. Marley, who 
is transferred as manager from Portland, Me., to Haver- 
hill, Mass.; Harold Carson, assistant manager at Paw- 
tucket, who goes to Portland, Me., as manager, and John 
Denovel, assistant manager at Albany, who becomes man- 
ager at Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Robert K. Smith has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago office of the United States Life Insurance Co. He 
replaces Harold S. Foote, who resigned as general agent, 
but who will continue to represent that office as a per- 
sonal producer. 

The Farmers Union Life of Des Moines has selected 
as directors E. W. Buckley, Des Moines, vice-president of 
the Central National Bank; C. N. Rogers, Indianola, presi- 
dent of the Farmers Union Automobile Insurance Co., 
and M. T. Riddle, Leon, Iowa, real estate and investment 
dealer. 

Lloyd M. Kuh, who is district manager of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. in New York for disability and hos- 
pitalization insurance, has been appointed also district 
manager of the Empire State Mutual Life of Jamestown, 
N. Y., for hospitalization insurance. 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., vice-president of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, has been elected a director of the 
Bankers Like Co. of Des Moines to fill a vacancy caused 
by the resignation of John H. Brine, who has moved to 
Chicago. 

A. B. Carson, of Greenville, S. C., has been appointed 
manager of the branch of the Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia (ordinary department) serving fifteen counties 
in upper South Carolina. 

C. H. Jones, district manager of the Metropolitan Life 
at Gastonia, N. C., has been transferred in the same 
capacity to Durham, N. C., to succeed B. Lake, who is re- 
tiring after forty-six years’ service. 

Ralph A. Metzger, manager of the bond department of 
the Union Central Life, was elected a vice-president at 
the meeting of the board of directors April 26. 

The National Industrial Life of Dallas, Tex., recently 
added to its board of directors R. Wilson Higginbotham, 
of Dallas, and Alexander Cobden, of Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Monumental Life of Baltimore, has announced the 
appointment of A. Kinsey as manager at Gary, Ind., and 
of D. Zombo as manager at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Walter Kelley resigned as office manager of the Union 
Central Life at Cincinnati, April 29. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The W. R. Robinson Agency of the General American 
Life Insurance Co. has negotiated a group accident and 
health contract covering about 300 employees of the 
Gerberich Payne Shoe Manufacturing Co., of Mount 
Joy, Pa. 

William R. Reitzell, of East Orange, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed group assistant for the Travelers Insurance Co. 
in the territory under the supervision of the 55 John 
Street, New York City, branch office with headquarters 
at the same office. 
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Administration 


Capitalism Analyzed by 
M. Albert Linton 


Celebrating its 75th anniversary 
this year, the Provident Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia placed 


Calif., recently. Speakers at the meet- 
ing included James H. Cowles, Los 
Angeles general agent; Nelson A. 
White, advertising manager; Frank- 
lin C. Morse, manager of agencies, 
and Louis F. Paret, Philadelphia gen- 
eral agent. 

The outstanding address was that 
of President M. Albert Linton, who 
analyzed the forces which are at work 
in the world tending to overthrow 
democracy and private capitalism. 

Pointing out that changes else- 
where in the world, as well as in this 
country, have aroused questions and 
unrest in the minds of many Amer- 
icans, Mr. Linton stated that much 
misapprehension occurs because of a 
failure to understand the real nature 
of capitalism. 

While primitive man worked only 
to consume, he added, a large propor- 
tion of labor in the modern world is 
devoted to the creation of machines 
and plants which in turn enable men 
to produce goods for ultimate con- 
sumption more readily and cheaply. 
This creation of plant and machine 
for future production is capitalism in 
its fundamental sense—while money 
and securities are capital only in the 
sense that they represent ownership 
or potential ownership of capital it- 
self. 

Turning to Europe, Mr. Linton 
showed that Russian Communism is 
capitalistic also, but that its capital 
is owned by the state instead of the 
individual. To avoid the abuses of 
state capitalism—of which Commun- 


special em- 
phasis on its regional meetings, the 
first of which was held at Del Monte, 





Departmental 





Danger Signals 


“Two danger signals in planning life 
insurance options in connection with 
social security,” said Willard K. Wise, 
vite-president, Provident Mutual Life, ot 
the recent Del Monte, Callif., regional 
meeting of that company, “are that the 
social security benefits are not guaran- 
teed [especially if children die before 
the age of 18), and that you have to re- 
tire to get the retirement benefits. For 
these reasons, optional arrangements of 
life insurance should not be too inelastic 
if the best interests of policyholders and 
beneficiaries are to be served." 





ism, Fascism and Nazism are variants 

-it is essential that our system of 
free enterprise be protected and that 
our bill of rights continue to secure 
to the individual the opportunities 
guaranteed under the Constitution. 
“Under a system of free enterprise, 
the function of government is to serve 
as umpire, not owner,” Mr. Linton 
said. 


Dangerous Combination 


Events at Washington in connection 
with the T.N.E.C. investigation of 
life insurance seemed to indicate a 
desire on the part of some to establish 
Federal supervision and control of the 
life insurance business, Mr. Linton 
said. He showed that life insurance 
investments, in the hands of a cen- 
tralized government, would add tre- 
mendous economic power, and warned 
that the combination of economic and 
political power is dangerous because 
of the facility of doing away with the 
fundamental rights of individual 
liberty guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution. 
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Years of Steady Growth 
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Production 


Production Essentials 
Viewed by Coffin 


The use of direct mail, as a lead 
to a better grade of prospects, adds 
new blood to the agent’s list, Vincent 
Coffin, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, told the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Nashville (Tenn.) Lif 
Underwriters Association recently 
Experience, he added, has shown that 
direct mail opens doors which other- 
wise would be closed to representa- 
tives, and that it builds prestige fo 
both the salesman and his company. 

In speaking of “Quick and Slow 
Selling” Mr. Coffin compared the tw 
methods with package sales and larg: 
programs. One type of salesman needs 
to develop better and larger cases, 
while the other needs small cases t 
balance off the time between larg: 
sales. This would give a good aver- 
age production each month, according 
to Mr. Coffin. Every salesman should 
try to sell at least two advanced cases 
each week. If this rule is followed 
and the proper number of prospects 
seen each week the balance between 
large and small sales will take care 
of itself. 

Three points 
“Counseling and Selling.” Mr. Coffin 
said first the salesman should find 
the need; next suggest the solution 
of that need; and then get immediate 
action. The real selling begins when 
the prospect suggests waiting a few 
days to make the decision. It is then 
the salesman has to sell the thought 
that the real need of protection i 
now. At that time the salesman needs 
to have first knowledge, second fight 
and third a deep seated conviction of 
the immediate need of the prospect. 

It is the number of lives rathe 
than the volume of insurance sold thai 
counts, Mr. Coffin stated. Most life 
insurance men put too much emphasis 
on volume of insurance sold, but neve! 
stress the number of lives that ar 
sold. If an agent sells enough live: 
his volume will automatically take 
care of itself. The producers that 
compose the Million Dollar Round 
table average eighty-eight lives eae? 
per year. He asserted that no rep 
resentative ever left the life insur 
ance profession for lack of productior 
that paid for as many as fifty live 
a year. 
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Compensation 


Wide Study Given to 
Earnings Problem 

The problem of agents’ compensa- 
tion has had plenty of attention, 
observed S. C. McEvenue, general 
manager of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance, speaking at the April 25 meet- 
ing of the Toronto Life Underwriters 
Association. For two years. the 
Canadian Joint Committee devoted 
the major portion of its sessions to 
its study, he said, while President M. 
Albert Linton of the Provident Mutu- 
al and Charles Zimmerman, president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, also recently developed 
the subject, the latter before the 
TNEC investigation at Washington. 

Company 
agents are vitally interested in this 
question, noted Mr. McEvenue. In the 
field of agency operation, agency turn- 
over can be and is a heavy item of 
expense. High agency turnover in- 
creases the amounts required to bring 
new men into the business. 

The reason why men leave the life 
insurance business, he continued, is 
generally because of insufficient earn- 
ings, so that increased earnings mean 
reduced turnover and produce more 
economical operations—one reason for 
a company’s interest in increased in- 
dividual earnings. 

Increased 


executives as well as 


earning power of the 
individual underwriter makes for a 
more permanent sales organization. 


This is an added reason for com- 
pany interest. 
Mr. McEvenue declared himself 


strongly in favor of the highest pos- 
sible earnings for life underwriters 
that can be obtained without increas- 
ing the cost of insurance to the public. 
Such a condition is best, he added, 
first for the life underwriter, tending 
to keep him permanently in the busi 
ness, building up his own self -con- 
fidence and encouraging him to pro- 
fessionalize his work. Second, such a 
condition is best for the companies, 
for the reasons above indicated. Third, 
it is best for the policyholder, be- 
cause it produces for him intelligent 
service and sound advice and he 
shares in the benefits derived from 
economical management. 

We are, Mr. McEvenue declared, 
rapidly moving into an era in which 
salesmen will really be selected more 
carefully and in fewer numbers, when 
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S. C. McEvenue 


each salesman will be required to 
serve a probationary period of three, 
six or twelve months of careful indi- 
vidual training and inspection, when 
there will be closer supervision and 
more intensive training, with more 
rigid enforcement of minimum earn- 
ing or production requirements, and 
when there will be a more general 
recognition of earnings as a sound 
objective. 


Medical 
Modern Science Cause of 
Reduced Mortality 


Almost one-third of those 65 years 
of age today would be dead by this 
time but for the advances of medical 


and sanitary science and the improved 
level of living, which have contributed 
to reduce mortality since their birth 
in the year 1875, declared Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, at the meeting of 
the Population Association of Amer- 


ica at Chapel Hill, N. C., on May 2. 

Dr. Dublin contrasted the expecta- 
tion of life for persons born at dif- 
ferent calendar periods in the past 
with the actual average number of 
years lived by them. He said the ex- 
pectation was based on the rates of 
mortality prevalent at the time of 
their birth, while the average num- 
ber of years actually lived is deter- 
mined by the mortality experienced by 
them under the year by year improve- 
ments that have taken place in the 
meantime. 

As an example, he pointed out, per- 
sons now 65 years of age had, at the 
time of their birth, an expectation of 
life a little over 41 years, but the 
average length of life for this age 
group now actually figures out to 
about 46 years. This is, of course, 
less than the expectation of life of 
persons born now, because these per- 
sons 65 years old spent part of their 
life in less favorable conditions than 
the present. They lacked the full 
benefit of modern conditions which 
would accrue to a baby born today, 
whose expectation of life is about 62 
years. 

If past experience can be taken 
as a criterion, Dr. Dublin said, babies 
born today will, in their turn, exceed 
their present expectation of life be- 
cause, in years to come, they may be 
expected to benefit by a further im- 
provement in general health condi- 
tions. 

There is still ample room for 
progress, Dr. Dublin added. The 
most modern developments in medi- 
cine, sanitary science and _ public 
health have by no means been utilized 
to the fullest advantage for the com- 
mon good. 
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Insurance Company organizations are 
money by using the Vari-Typer 
the composing Type Writer with changeable 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A committee of five women has been named to assist in 
the preparation of the “Women’s Day” program for the 
Philadelphia convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in September, it has been announced 
by Alice E. Roche, C.L.U., Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, 
women’s convention program chairman. The committee 
consists of: Mrs. Alice T. Gunn, John Hancock Mutual, 
Boston; Pearle Easley, Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Nelle Byrd Otto, New York Life, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Genevieve Forsberg Macliver, C.L.U., Equitable So- 
ciety, San Francisco, and Mrs. Marie B. Parker, Equitable 
Society, Denver. 

From data submitted by seventy-six companies rep- 
resenting 79 per cent of the total new ordinary and in- 
dustrial business in the United States in 1938, the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau has estimated a total 





of 192,500 agents’ contracts in force in the United States 
as of August 1, 1939. Of this number, 121,400 were con- 
tracts with ordinary companies or with the ordinary de- 
partments of industrial companies; 71,100 were contracts 
held by industrial agents, a majority of whom sell both 
ordinary and industrial insurance. Since 1934 there has 
been a decrease of 24,900 in the total number. 

A West Coast tour will form the major part of Charles 
J. Zimmerman’s itinerary as president of the National As. 
sociation of Life Underwriters during May. His sched- 
ule during the rest of May follows: May 10, Des Moines, 
Ia.; May 14, Sioux Falls, S. D.; May 15, Minneapolis; 
May 16, Fargo, N. D.; May 17, Great Falls, Mont.; May 
18, Bellingham, Wash.; May 21, Portland, Ore.; May 23, 
Oakland, Calif.; May 24, San Francisco; May 27, Los 
Angeles; May 28, Long Beach and San Diego, Calif.; May 
29, Phoenix, Ariz.; May 31, El Paso, Tex., and June 1, 
Oklahoma City. 

















All this | owe to myself...and 700,000 other fellows 


“I'm one of those lucky fellows whe live the life of 
Riley. Maybe you wonder bow | managed it... for 
I'm no business tycoon by a long shot. 

“There's no secret about it. | did it by teaming up 
with some 700,000 other fellows whe were deter- 
mined, as | was, to have some measure of financial 
security for themselves and their families. | did 
with life insurance—a particular kind of life in 
wrance—in a particular hind of company: The 


Northwestern Mutual.” 


ERE are a few of the things that attract men 
H like this one—things that have made The 
Norcthwestera 
Murual the chore 


of 700.000 dis 






cerning buyers 


Mutual Membership. Equal standards of selection 
are applied to all, as a basic condition of member 
ship in The Northwestera Mutual. There are no 
“short cuts” into membership. We all start equal 
We must all pass the same health tests. We must 
all be good moral and financial risks. We are re 
cruited from occupations in which the hazards are 
not excessive. Thus membership in a select group ts 
assured toevery policyholder on atruly motual basis 


Greater Benefits Per Dollar. The policyholders i 
The Northwestern Mutual have a dollars-and-cents 
measure of the efhciency of their company's oper 
ation. Year in and vear out, independently published 
comparative records show that the benefits 19 rela 
tion to outlay are large — for policyholders, if they 


live, or for their families, if they die 


The Policy Contract. Every policy issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual contains the entire contract 


It is complete, liberal, and easy to understand. The 


policy remains in the possession of the insured or 
his benchciaries until the last payment due them 1s 
made. No supplementary settlement contracts 
are necessary. Each policy form and there are 
forms for many purposes 1s designed to provide 
the maximum benefits commenserate with the 


mutual interests of all members 


The Selection of the Policy best suited to provide tor 
your own retirement, as well as for your tamuly 
protection, is a matter in which « Northwester 
Mutual agent can be of real assistance to you. He 1s 
himself a policyholder, equipped to serve those 


who seck the most for there money 10 life insurance 


Talk With Him, for only a Northwestern Mutual ager 
can sell you Northwestera Mutual life insurance 
how your financial future, and 





Let him show 








se protected by “teaming up 


your family’s 
with Northwestern Mutual's 700,000 policyhold 
ers. Send for the booklet, “Earned Leisure 


yo wy Ge zee THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
appear in The Saturday Evening Post, issue of May 11th) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HIRTY, twenty and ten life insurance years are cur- 
cme being commemorated by three of New York 
City’s more prominent agents—Elias Klein, manager of 
the Joseph D. Bockstaver 
agency, who has been with 
the Travelers for three 
decades; Clancy D. Con- 
nell, general agent, with 
the Provident Mutual Life 
for twenty years, and 
George P. Shoemaker, also 
a Provident Mutual gen- 
eral agent who has com- 
pleted his tenth year. Mr. 
Klein’s initial experience 
in the business brought 
him into contact with the 
late Joseph D. Bookstaver, 
who was then an agent for 
the New York Life. They 
became associates in gen- 
eral insurance and in 1911 
when Mr. Bookstaver was 
appointed general agent of the life department of the 
Travelers, Mr. Klein went with him as production man- 
ager. Following Mr. Bookstaver’s death in 1936, Mr. 
Klein continued as manager of the general agency 
which in 1920 stepped into first place among Travelers 
agencies and has since retained that spot. 





Clancy D. Connell 


TARTING in the field as an agent, Clancy D. Connell became 

an agency supervisor and was made general agent with 
Graham C. Wells in 1927 in the agency of Wells & Connell. Since 
Mr. Wells’ retirement from general agency work in 1932, Mr. 
Connell has been sole general agent. His agency force honored 
him recently at a breakfast meeting at which they presented him 
with a gold wrist watch. Prominent in organizational activity, as 
is also Mr. Klein, Mr. Connell is past president of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters, the New York City Asso- 
ciation and the Provident Mutual General Agency Association, 
and has served for several terms as national committeeman from 
the local association to the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

© 


HIRD member of the celebrating trio, George P. 

Shoemaker, entered the business as one of the char- 
ter members of the Lewis C. Sprague agency in uptown 
Manhattan, where he became supervisor in 1935. On 
October 1, 1937, he was appointed general agent by 
the Provident Mutual and recently moved into new 
and modern quarters at 111 John Street. He is a 
Chartered Life Underwriter and a graduate of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau School of Agency 
Management. A graduate also of Williams College in 
1928, his first interest was the theatre, in which he 
played a number of bit parts and also did some stage 
Managing. This interest is by no means dormant, for 
he directs amateur theatricals in Westchester County 
and for two years has competently directed the annual 
gridiron show put on by the Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York, as well as contributing generous- 
ly of his talent to the local life association. 








ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Ninety prizes totalling $4,500 have been awarded to 
winners in the “Life Insurance in Action” contest spon- 
sored by the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
In each of the nine districts set up for purposes of the 
contest, ten prizes were awarded as follows: One each of 
$200, $100 and $50; five of $25, one of $15 and one of $10. 
The first prize winners ($200) in each district were as 
follows: Hubert G. Wall, Me.; Stanley A. Sevey, N. Y.; 
Frances Bolling Tindall, S. C.; Mrs. Anna K. Pope, Ohio; 
Mrs. Louise S. Blaylock, Miss.; Mrs. Agnes Blazek, N. D.; 
Mrs. L. J. L. Dunn, La.; Todd C. Storer, Colo., and Mrs. 
Mary B. Schneider, Wash. 

Accident and health insurance salesmen of Arizona re- 
cently organized a local chapter of the National Accident 
and Health Association. Wm. B. Huie, district supervisor 
for the Business Men’s Assurance Co. at Phoenix, was 
elected president of the organization. Other officers elected 
include F. B. Vining, general agent for the Massachusetts 
Protective Co., vice-president; H. L. Thompson, general 
agent for the Washington National Insurance Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Many Baltimore life insurance women are attending 
a five-week course of lectures being given each Wednes- 
day night by Miss Sophia W. Bliven, manager of the 
women’s department of the Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 
The course was arranged by the Women’s Division of the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Association. 

President Garland Kahle of the Women’s Division of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, has appointed 
the following committee chairmen: Program, L. M. 
Greener, Massachusetts Mutual Life; hospitality, Edna 
Kaufman, Penn Mutual Life; membership, Clotilde Rosen- 
fels, Continental Assurance. 

Charles J. Zimmerman of Chicago, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, and Morton 
Buckley, president of the Chicago association, will be the 
principal speakers at the sales congress which the Iowa 
association will hold at Sioux City on June 7. 

Harold Cummings, agency vice-president of the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, will be an additional speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Association of Life Un- 
derwriters May 15 at Minneapolis. The place of meeting 
has been changed from the Nicollet to the Radisson Hotel. 

The next meeting of the Life Insurance Forum of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Los Angeles is sched- 
uled for May 14 at the Clark Hotel. The remaining meet- 
ings of the year will be on June 3 and June 17. 

The Kentucky State Life Underwriters Association, 
meeting at Louisville recently, elected James L. Moss, 
Louisville, president; R. C. Ware, Lexington, first vice- 
president; Fred Menefee, Ashland, second vice-president; 
E. C. Klingholz, Paducah, third vice-president, and Will 
Lausman, Louisville, secretary-treasurer. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Bill Cunningham, well-known sports writer and column- 
ist of the Boston Post, was the featured speaker at the 
annual open meeting of the Boston Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters at the Hayden Memorial building of 
Boston University. He told of how the laymen feel about 
life insurance service as rendered by fully equipped and 
trained agents. 


H. K. Nickell, Connecticut General Life, is the nominat- 
ing committee’s choice for president of the Chicago Life 
Insurance & Trust Council, division of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. The annual meeting and 
election of officers is to be held May 9. 


The Boston Chapter of the Chartered Life Underwriters 
has presented Boston University a library of C.L.U. text- 
books in appreciation of the interest and co-operation 
of the university in life insurance education. 


Reeently the Wheeling Association of Life Underwriters 
added twenty-seven members, passing in point of member- 
ship the Charleston association, which on April 20 ranked 
first among the West Virginia local associations. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Life Underwriters’ Association 
celebrated its forty-fifth anniversary recently at a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Kimball. The guest speaker was Charles 
J. Zimmerman, president of the National Association. 


The Connecticut Life Underwriters Association’s annua! 
sales congress recently attracted a registration of more 
than 800. Among the speakers were Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, president of the National Association, and Insur- 
ance Commissioner John C. Blackall. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


WEEPING victories were gained by the House foes of 

the wage-hour law last week by writing revisions into 
the pending Norton Bill which would exempt an additional 
two million workers from the statute’s fair labor stand- 
ards. The more important amendments that were adopted 
were: (1) to exempt from the law workers engaged in 
canning or processing fruits or vegetables; (2) to elim- 
inate the phrase, “area of production” from the existing 
law; (3) to exempt workers in livestock, dressing and 
packing plants from the maximum work week for any 
fourteen weeks of the year; (4) to exempt employees of 
all newspapers with circulations up to five thousand from 
both wage and hour standards, and (5) to ease the maxi- 
mum hour provisions by allowing an employee to work 
1040 hours in six months or 2080 hours in a year. It 
would mean an average of forty hours a week, the maxi- 
mum which becomes effective next October. 


HE American Association of Railroads reported that 

the freight traffic for the week ended Saturday, April 
27, 1940, totaled 644,520 cars, an increase of 2.6 per cent 
over the preceding week and 10.1 per cent higher than a 
year ago. 


T is generally agreed that the greatest need of small 

business today is the acquisition of equity capital. A 
short time ago the Smaller Business Association of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut circularized small busi- 
ness men needing capital and received six thousand replies 
to the questionnaire. A few hundred of the more reason- 
able requests were investigated by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, out of which eight were invited to file applications. 
Only one did. It was concluded that only a few legitimate 
demands for credit or capital could be extended on a 
reasonably sound basis. 


TEEL ingot production in the United States climbed 
S one point last week to 63 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates. A substantial part of steel com- 
panies’ orders is export business. Foreign buyers are & 
little slower in closing. 


OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
C ended April 27 and May 4, 1940, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Apr. 27 May? 

Mon Sat. Mon Sat 

70 Industrials 141.52 141.43 141.61 141.34 

SO Mais ..... 22.70 22.86 22.88 22.93 

100 Stocks ‘ 105.87 105.87 106.00 105.82 

30 Bonds . é 87.00 87.21 87.29 87.25 
* * * 


OTTON futures were off 11-17 points last week with 
C new crop months under pressure and nearby deliv 
eries lower. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade 
sagged 1%-1% cents, with corn up % cent; oats off % 
cent and rye % cent lower. 


—The Statistician 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


VER the radio some time ago I heard Commissioner 
O John C. Blackall of Connecticut say that in his 
opinion if Federal supervision should ever come, it would 
be “ancillary” to the state supervision of companies. This 
sent me hurrying to the dictionary as it was a word | 
have never come across in my limited experience. Mr. 
Webster defines “ancillary” as “like a maidservant,” i.e., 
“subordinate.” This same thought I have heard voiced in 
high quarters elsewhere. There are those who hold to the 
opinion that eventually, after a tussle of many years, 
Washington will in some degree, impose its will upon the 
operation of insurance companies. This group, believing 
in the inevitable, feels that, if a stand is made on a States- 
Rights question, then Federal supervision, or interference 
if you will, can be held to a minimum of annoyance and 
yet established state supervisory bodies can continue to be 
responsible for insurance activities within their own 
borders. Perhaps this would be the best solution of an old 
and troublesome question. 

° 


OMMISSIONER BLACKALL had this to say into the 
C microphone: “It seems to me that the state should 
have the authority to determine the requirements for the 
admission of companies to do business and such require- 
ments should not be endangered by any centralized super- 
vision that might permit standards weaker than those or- 
dinarily required. Then, too, the Federal Government has 
already pre-empted the income-tax field and should it take 






over the supervision of insurance companies, it would be 
only another step for it to pre-empt the taxation of in- 
surance companies as a result of which the states, includ- 
ing Connecticut, would have a serious problem on their 
hands.” 


2 looking toward the future, Commissioner Blackall put 
out the suggestion that we have a holiday on lawmak- 
ing until we have digested those we have already made. 
Said he, “It is fear of the extent to which experimenta- 
tion may go, rather than the disapproval of the extent 
to which it has already gone that is a retarding influence 
today.” I rather think that the Commissioner scored a 
direct hit with that observation and here is another on 
the profit motive. 
> 


444 T is, therefore, important in any discussion to ask the 

question: Under what kind of system of government 
do you wish to live? In my opinion, the genius of the 
American people has developed under a capitalistic system 
which recognizes the right to property and the right to 
profit and that any substantial departure from such a 
tradition will not augur well for the future. I feel that 
the confidence the public has to date displayed in the in- 
stitution of insurance is highly warranted. If the business 
of insurance were destroyed over night, of necessity it 
would have to be recreated in the morning. It is so neces- 
sary to the social and economic life of the public that it 
is hard to visualize a civilization without it and there is 
every evidence that its high position will be maintained.” 
It was a good talk that Commissioner Blackall made, and 
I can think of several people who might have heard him 
with profit. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance. California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested | Per Cent Amount Invested | PerCent | Amount invested | Per Cent 





Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending | toTotal | Week Ending | to Total 
April 6 Investment April 13 Investment Apri 20 | Investment | April 27 | Investment 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 454.477 11.00 $ 463,542 5.37 $ 480,086 9.14 $ 1.197.068 7.80 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1.388.735 33.61 1,207,905 13.98 1.722.668 32.81 4,094,114 26.69 
Total $ 1.843.212 44.61 $ 1.671.447 19.35 $ 2.202.754 41.95 $ 5.291.182 34.49 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds $ 712.566 17.25 © 3.415.083 39.53 $ 118.298 2.25 $ 90.863 58 
Stocks 
Total $ 712.586 17.25 $ 3.415.083 39.53 $ 118,298 2.25 $ 90.863 59 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds $ 472.584 11.44 $ 716,422 8.29 $ 889,797 16.56 $ 914,751 5.97 
Stocks 29.419 mal 29.419 34 39.090 57 
Total $ 502.003 12.15 $ 745.841 8.63 $ 899.797 17.13 $ 914,751 5.97 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds $ 1,207,422 13.98 $ 1.318.375 25.11 $ 6,031,250 39.32 
Canadian Bonds 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal $ 919,560 22.25 $ 1.008.029 11.67 $ 301.553 5.74 $ 1,511,465 9.85 
Total $ 919.560 22.25 $ 2.215.451 25.65 $ 1,619,938 30.85 $ 7.542.715 49.17 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds $ 154,088 3.73 $ 588,200 6.81 $ 296.538 5.65 $ 1,309,749 8.54 
Stocks 500 ‘01 2.748 03 113.691 2.17 189.933 1.24 
Total $ 154.588 3.74 $ 590.946 6.84 $ 410.229 7.82 $ 1,499,682 | 9.78 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds $ 2.258.798 54.68 $ 6.935, 156 89. 28 $ 2,904,571 55.31 $ 9.858.078 64.27 
Stocks 29.919 71 32.165 37 143.691 2.74 189.933 1.24 
Loans 1,843,212 44.61 1,671,447 19.35 2.202.754 41.95 5,291, 182 34.49 
Total $ 4,131,929 100.00 $ 8,638,768 109.00 $ 5,251,016 100.00 $15,339,193 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Supervision Explained 
FOR whatever purpose life in- 
surance men may be gathered 
together these days, the shadow 
of TNEC is bound to hover over 
the council tables. Whether the 
conference be devoted to public 
relations, life insurance selling, 
management or actuarial topics, 
overtones, at least, of the recent 
TNEC hearings will blend into 
the symphony of discussion. 

The insurance round table dis- 
cussions at the 28th annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at Washing- 
ton on May 1 were no exception 
—particularly the forum devoted 
to state supervision of insurance. 
Now state supervision has been 
a common, almost academic topic 
of discussion at insurance meet- 
ings for years but since TNEC 
it is a controversial, challenging 
question. That is so, of course, 
because the TNEC investigation, 
despite soothing assurance to 
the contrary from some Com- 
mittee members, was consciously 
steered in the direction of rec- 
ommending Federal supervision 
of insurance and if you demon- 
strate a need for such Federal 
intervention you at least imply a 
failure on the part of state super- 
vision. 

As leaders of the Round Table 
discussions the Chamber of Com- 
merce secured three able and 
seasoned insurance commission- 
ers. They were Louis H. Pink, 
superintendent of the largest 
and perhaps most active depart- 
ment—New York; Chris Gough, 
deputy commissioner of New 
Jersey who has been engaged in 
insurance supervision for almost 
half a century, and George A. 
Bowles, Virginia commissioner 


and former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

The combined efforts of these 
men painted a picture of State 
supervision that makes all the 
picking and sniping of the 
TNEC questioners look a little 
silly because the system of state 
supervision has, after all, grown 
to be a pretty tremendous thing. 
As Mr. Pink said in his remarks 
on company examinations, to 
even indicate all of the things 
that are done in the examination 
would take an entire discussion 
period. The State of New York 
alone has 140 specially trained 
and experienced civil service ex- 
aminers whose final exhaustive 
reports on the companies operat- 
ing in the state become public 
documents. These examinations, 
in the opinion of Superintendent 
Pink, have complete power to 
uncover and cure any irregulari- 
ties which may exist. Yet the 
beauty of this form of regula- 
tion is the state philosophy that 
supervision is not an end in it- 
self but rather an incentive to 
company management to police 
itself and improve in every pos- 
sible respect the conduct of its 
business. That is surely the 
American way. 

Commissioner Bowles dis- 
cussed insurance accounting 
practices. Followers of the 
TNEC hearings will recall that 
there were some long and boring 
sessions occasioned solely by the 
fact that one particular SEC 
official seemed to harbor a per- 
sonal distaste for the accepted 
insurance accounting system. 
Chief trouble with it, apparently, 
was that it was different from the 
system which the SEC worthy 
















had been taught. Bowles’ paper 
was a plain, non-technical, thor- 
oughly understandable descrip. 
tion of the way the insurance 
accounting system had been 
evolved to meet the demands of 
the insurance business and the 
insuring public. He said we can- 
not expect the insurance com- 
panies “to satisfy all the whi 
and desires not only of us w 
act in a supervisory capacity, b 
of others having less well d 
fined connections with the insur- 
ance business.” 

Commissioner Gough's subject 
was “What The Annual State 
ments of Insurance Companies 
Show.” It is said of some 
comedians that they could con- 
vulse an audience by the mere 
reading of the lists in a tele 
phone book. And so it might be 
said that a mere recital of the 
various items shown in an insur- 
ance company’s required annual 
statement is convincing evidence 
in itself of the sufficiency of 
state insurance supervision. 

Under the system of state 
supervision and with the aid of 
uniform practices that have been 
established by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, each company is annually 
subjected to the scrutiny of 
hundreds of watchful eyes in all 
parts of the country. We know 
of no industry or institution 
more pitilessly exposed to the 
white light of publicity. 

Nothing is perfect in this im- 
perfect world and state super- 
vision has its faults. All in all, 
however, a good case could be 
made out for insurance as repre- 
senting the best-regulated busi- 4 
ness in the country. Let’s have 
the doctor in for the sick first. 
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